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OUR BODIES, AND HOW LIVE. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology and Hygiene for use in Common Schools. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


Brick, Suggestive, and interesting; Entirely new; Written in a crisp and pointed style; 
From the stand- Py ef health; A chapter ef homely hint« on matters of 
every day health; A chapter of practical experiment«, with full explan- 
atiens, hints and on ‘the 
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SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS AND 
NARCOTICS ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


THE MOST Pasera PHYSIOLOGY FOR ELEMENTARY USE BEFOR# THR EDUCATIONAL 
UBLIC, AND COMPARATIVELY BY FAR THE LOWEST PRICE. 


Asabook to teach from, this work is without an equal. It inculcates the idea that the object of school 
hysiology is to familiarize the pupil, by experiments of an easy character, with the laws of hygiene, and from 
Rret to last, the method is accurate, attractive, sensible, and practical. 
Price, 60 cents. 


285 Pages. - 
A copy sent postpaid for examination on receipt of price. ea Send for Special Circular. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


IN PRESS, NEARLY READY, 


HOw TO:KEEP WELL. 


A Primary Reading-Book of Health for use in the lower schonls, with special 
reference to the Effects ‘of Stimulants and Narcotics on our Bo dies, 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., 

Author of “ Our Bodies, and How we Live.” 

140 Pages. Pully Illustrated. Price, 30 Cents. 
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New Charts 
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CHART-PRIMER. 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


CHARTS. 


36 Numbers, 26 < 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 

uum Sant arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,—namely, to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the re reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 
poous ee face Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 
comple 

Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
two fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 


as it does, everything needed for the purpose. 
This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 


handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, . ‘ 15 
From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1? & 19 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawicy St., Boston. 
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MAURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 
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MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


ForM a Two-BooK CouRss of marked excellence, that invite the attention of all progressive teachers 


MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Is a book of ——— interest, beauty, and adaptednees to class ~~. ite form is most convenient for use, 
—an imperial 8vo. It is elegantly illustrated with fine engravings and beautiful colored maps and charts. 


MAURY’S WALL MAPS HAVE SPECIAL ae AND ATTRACTIONS. 


‘They are distinct and clear in outlines and colorip 


_ +§PECIMEN COPIES MAILED AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 
MAURY'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, $0.54; MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, $1.28; MAURY’S REVISED PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, $1.20 ; MAURY'S WALL MAPS (set of eight), $10, 
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§reater ‘difficulty with white letters to irradiation. 


smooth and pleasant to use. 
touched to the tongue every moment, like ordinary pencils. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 


SLATHS MUST GO. 


Professor H. Coun, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school-children tends to produce 


short-sightedness, and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. 
experiments that B and E could be read about 18 per cent. farther if black on white than if white on black, and ascribed _ the, 
The School Board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first 


term (primary year), and many teachers and oculists advocate the substitution of white boards for black boards. — SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
If teachers and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencil and good white paper, not calen-’ 


dered, in making up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of ‘their vital forces. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Now Ready, 

LECTUBE NOTES ON THE METALS. 
By Pror. Jonny T. STODDARD, A. M., Pa.D. In 
this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- 
tant facts about the metals and their compounds 
are given in such form that the book will serve both 
asa for notes on a course of lectures and asa 

convenient and reliable reference book for students 

in the chemical labratory, and all others who make 
use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
BOX OF APPARATUS. These blanks with 


thea make instruction in tem ce pos 
sible in all schools. They impress pupils as nothing 
else can, and force upon their attention the per- 


poin entire ored, 
the book to make rightly 


adhered to.’ Send for Circular. 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston. 


ie HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
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CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


~ BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 


ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of 
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CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
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just issued. 


PHYSICAL CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Catalegue of Physical Iustruments High Schools and 2 x4 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, PRATT & 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Largest Manufacturers in 
Manufacturers of | the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
“TRIUMPH ” MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
PARAGON ” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. | CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOOKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
The GNLY DOVETAILED for every department. 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars 
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The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


19 Send St., New York, { A ANDREWS C0. Arch ®t., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, © 
STYLES 


>. AND HIS OTHER == 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS nmoussow me WORLD. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


> 


STANDARD 
Kindergarten Material, 


PRIMARY AIDS, 


— AND — 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


HORTHAND 
STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is Jearned in much 
less time than other systems. rice 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 
U.8.STENOGRAPH CO., 8T.LOUIS,MO,. 


W. M. BeLoner & Co.. Agects for New England 
36 Bromfield St. .Boston. 


“T advise parents to have all their boys and girls taught 
shorthand writing and type-writing. shorthand writer 
who can type-write his notes would be safer from poverty 
t a great Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on “ The 
Coming Man.” 


Type-writing is already taught 
in many schools. It affords drill 
in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type-writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFA°LTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
184 


Catalogues on application 


SILK BANNERS Gore” 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Oarmine Street. 


for DECORATION of DAY and SUN: 
DAY SCHOOLS. 200 as 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Scheels, Sr &e. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB, ©O., 
heed 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


and sent free. 
H, MoSuanz & Oo., Baltimore, Md. 339 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Ayer’s 


may be relied upon for relief in all dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs; and, for the 
speedy cure of severe Colds or Coughs, it 
has no equal. E. J. Downes, Bonneau’s, 
Berkeley Co., S. C., writes: ‘Some time 
ago I contracted, by exposure, a severe 
Cold and Cough, After two or three 
months, I began to think there would be 
no change for the better. My attention 
being directed to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
I procured a bottle, and began taking it. It 


Cured My Cough 


before the first bottle was used, and I 
rapidly recovered my health.” A. J. 
Davis, Atchison, Kans., writes: “This 
spring I took a severe Cold, which settled 
on my lungs. In three days it became 
most difficult and painful for me to 
breathe, As soon us possible I got a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was 
promptly relieved and cured by its use.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


NEWPORT AND SARATOGA. 


The undersigned, manager of the N. E. Bureau of 
fducation, will be happy to meet all patrons who seek 
first.clasa teachers for any departmevt of instruction. 
and all our members who seek firet class positions, at 
Newport and Saratoga, at Conven- 

Corres 80. . ddreas 
— HIRAM ORCUTT. 
16 Hawley St., Boston, Maas. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
A04, 1073, 


Samples 
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SCHOOLS 
on application. 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


401 Wasutweron St., Boston. Mase 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
& f I will take them in exchange for books you may 
week Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 

C. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 

489 zz CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpever Ever Invented. 

Simple, darable. and easily kept in order. Work* 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as 8") 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 

Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 OW. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
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HYMN OF COLUMBIA, 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFPF. 


All hail once more the glorious day, 
The Fourth of proud July, 

Peal forth again, ye bells, and play 
The hymn too grand to die. -! 

And let the smoking guns again 
Their battle-thunder roar, 

And let glad musie’s loudest strain 
Flood fair Columbia’s shore ; 

Yea, let the hallelujah grand 
Sound over land and sea, 

Till echo answers, strand to strand, 
Columbia is free! 


O there was many a hero brave 
That for this glory fell, 

Swept down to bleeding Honor’s grave 
By fiery shot and shell. 

Strong ’mid the clouds of battle-smoke, 
Like martyrs firm they fought, 

Where storms of loud artillery broke 
And Death his message brought. 

O let their names be sung aloud! 
O let them honored be! 

And bless them in the chorus proud,— 
Columbia is free. 


Columbia is free! Great King, 
Whose courts creation span, 

To Thee the thankful praise we bring 
Who mightier art than man. 

Thine was the power that fired the souls 
Who fought in that grand fight ; 

To Thee, to-day, the echo rolls 
From Freedom's shining height, 

Because Thy ways are just and wise 
From all eternity ; 

For this the anthem shakes the skies, 
Columbia is free! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— There is but little hope for a young man who does 
not desire to improve his time. All culture is self-culture, 
and those who would succeed must help themselves. Teach- 
ers must aid, but the pupils must do the work.—Normal 
Index. 


— The elevation of the negro is merely a matter of 
time and effort; to this end nothing has proved more 
favorable than his position as an American citizen. An 
equal capacity has been shown by the Indian, but the most 
important condition of progress,—citizenship,—has, for him, 
hot yet been created. That is the turning point.—Gen. S. 
C. Armstrong. 


— We have more or less written test work in all stud- 
ies and in all grades every month. From these, and from 
the daily oral recitations, pupils may be graded from 
month to month with sufficient accuracy. The average 
result of these markings, combined with the result of one 
thorough, final examination, is thought to secure as nearly 
4 just and perfect system of grading as can well be estab- 
lished.—Supt. L. D. Smith, Los Angeles, Cal. 


— The teacher may rightly insist that the school-room 
should be made attractive. The influence of surroundings 
's too often lost sight of, or at least not sufficiently consid- 
ered, in education. ‘The school should be a home-like, happy 
place for the child. All its appointments, however simple 
and inexpensive, should bear the impress ef a cultivated 
taste. Let the child’s eye have something pleasing, pretty, 
oF suggestive to rest upon, something that appeals to the 


higher sentiments, as often as its image falls upon the 
retina.—Canada School Journal. 


— When theology once came to be acknowledged as 
subject to debate in its fundamental dogmas, the evolution 
of the scientific spirit in turn became a necessary conse- 
quence. The intricate and formal dialectic of the schools 
is naturally repellant to the superficial reader, and it was 
easier for the mocking eighteenth century to ridicule it 
than to penetrate and understand it. Its true import and 
significance in the historical development of thought have 
for some time been appreciated on the continent, and pro- 
found investigations have been made into its methods and 
objects and results.— The Nation. 


— The demand for normal-school graduates as teach- 
ers is increasing from year to year, and those who have 
had the benefit of instruction in these institutions find 
ready employment and fair wages in the public schools. 
The Normal College of the city of New York is a faia 
example of what may be accomplished by well-regulated 
institutions of this kind under favorable circumstances’ 
Although the Normal College has only been in operation 
since the year 1870, about one-half of all the teachers 
employed in the public schools of that city are graduates 
from this institution. —Hon. W. B. Ruggles, Supt. Pub- 
20 Instruction, State of New York. 


— Many will go out this month from institutions where 
the moulding of character has been to a degree effected, 
and will take their places with noble aims, and will do 
their work with a deep sense of responsibility. Many 
homes will be made brighter and happier, as sons and 
daughters come back with deepened spirituality, with 
graciousness of manner and gentleness of speech, with 
sincerity of purpose and nobleness of aim. All callings 
will receive those who despise meanness and carry unsel- 
fish and dignified ways into these spheres. The working 
world will be the richer for this accession of truly edu- 
cated helpers. All honor to institutions where our young 
people are thus trained! — Rev. G. W. Shinn, D.D., in 
Boston Beacon. 


— One feature connected with our half-yearly exami- 
nations indicates that the educative element is not suffi- 
ciently prominent in our schools. The memorized lessons, 
the set questions with their set answers, make a show of 
knowledge ; while the never failing recitation, got up more 
to amuse the visitor than benefit the pupil, fills up the in- 
terludes. The examination over, teacher and pupils re- 
ceive in gushing speeches their meed of praise. These 
are spots on our system, and I name them with the hope 
that they may be removed. Such of our schools (and I 
am glad they are increasing in number) as make intel- 
lectual and moral training their chief object, do not seek 
to make such displays.—Hon. William Crocket, Chief 
Supt. Schools, Province of New Brunswick. 


— In the schools of Vienna the pupils are instructed in 
fire-drill in three different ways by means of signals corre- 
sponding to the urgency of the case. If the fire is in the 
immediate neighborhood of the school, signal one is given 
by the instructor, when the children expeditiously pick up 
their books and outer garments, etc., and retire from the 
rooms in groups of four. If the danger is imminent, signal 
two is given, when the children leave their books behind, 
hastily put on their outer garments, and retire as before. 
Lastly, if the danger is extreme, signal three is given, 
when the children retire as before, but this time leave 
their books and clothing behind. Thiskind of drill may be 
practiced in some of the schools of this country, but at the 
present moment I am aware of only one in which it is syste- 
matically carried out; viz., at Merchiston Castle, a school 
for boys of the higher classes. There the fire-drill is of a 
very perfect kind, the boys being formed into fire brigades, 


and supplied with all the needful apparatus for extinguish- 
ing fires on any emergency.—Mr. J. Arnot, Edinburgh, 
in School Board Chronicle. 


THE CHIEF END OF SCHOOLS. 


BY EUGENE BOUTON, PH.D. 


Freed from cant and large words, the object of schools 
is, no doubt, to train children from what they are into 
what they ought to be. A school that fully accomplishes 
this is perfect, and one that does nothing toward this end 
is worthless. ‘To almost every school comes some, or 
many, children who are unclean and weak in body or in 
character. It is some one’s work to make them clean 
and strong physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually. 
Primarily this is the duty of parents. But experience 
has shown that parents leave much of this work undone. 
It may be because they do not realize their obligation, be- 
cause they do not know how to fulfill it, or because they 
do not care. So the community hires a teacher to help 
them. In private schools, this is a matter between the 
parent and the teacher, and so long as the thildren receive 
needed help the public is not directly concerned. But it 
is the business of society at large to defend itself against 
vice and folly. It thinks that one way of doing this is 
by training its children to be strong and wise and good. 
So it takes the money of its citizens in proportion to their 
wealth and maintains schools, and tells every citizen who 
objects, that his own welfare and the welfare of society 
demand such a course. The school is organized, and the 
teacher proceeds to train the children from what they are 
into what they ought to be. - 

But, alas, for society and its promises! When the 
school has finished its course, it is found that in most in- 
stances it has not kept its faith. Probably there are 
many causes for the failure, but, no doubt, the chief one 
is that searcely ony one tries to accomplish the end sug- 
gested. About the only thing distinctly aimed at in the 
average school is the mental improvement of its pupils. 
Worse still, it is unconsciously taken for granted that 
mental improvement is neither more nor less than the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. And so it comes to pass that the 
masses estimate the excellence of the schools by the amount 
of knowledge that is stuffed into the children; and this 
amount is usually guaged by the number and portions of 
books that have been studied, without much regard to 
thoroughness of mastery or the usefulness of the acquire- 
ments. 

Against this narrow conception of education, broad- 
minded and high-souled individuals have always protested. 
Against it the present revival of public interest in educa- 
tion is aimed. Against it, and in favor of complete edu- 
cation, every friend of humanity ought to watch and fight. 
It has always been held in theory that physical develop- 
ment and training form a part of perfect education ; but 
this article of the educational creed has influenced prac- 
tice but very little. In the higher grades of most schools 
physiology and hygiene have been studied, and in many 
schools calisthenie and gymnastic exercises have been 
used. The friends of physical education ought to be 
thankful for even this; but it still remains true that the 
physical well-being of pupils has been chiefly left to 
chance, and no very serious and general attempt has been 
made to give physical education for its own sake. This 
neglect has doubtless resulted in part from a vague feel- 
ing that the matter would take care of itself, partly from 
the difficulty of getting at it, and partly from a supposed 
lack of time to attend to it. The new law concerning 
physiology and hygiene, enacted in many of the states, is 
a long step in the right direction, and will bring this phase 
of education into prominence. But, unless much eare is 
exercised, it will degenerate into a barren study of facts 
and lose the practical features which really make it valu- 
able ; and, on the other hand, there is danger that the 
general care of the body will be made subordinate to the 
study of stimulant and narcotics, instead of making stim- 
ulants and narcotics, as they ought to be, essential but 


subordinate matters. 
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In much the same way, it has been held in theory that 
morality and spirituality ought to be inculeated in chil- 
dren. But practically our public schools have been inef- 
ficient in this respect. It is true that in many schools the 
atmosphere. of influence is such that the tendency is to 
make pupils noble and good. But important as such an 
atmosphere is, it is not all that is necessary for moral and 
In it character will thrive, if some one 


spiritual culture. 
But it seems just as unreasonable 


will plant and water. 
to expect that satisfactory results will come from these 
influences alone as to expect that the harvest will be sat- 
isfactory under a benign sky without preparing the ground 
and planting the seed and faithfully caring for the tender 


shoots. 
An atmosphere of intellectuality is an important factor 


in mental growth, but that is no reason why distinct and 
direct efforts should not be made to train the intellect. 
The problem of moral and spiritual training is not essen- 
tially different. Cramming with moral and spiritual 
truths will amount to but little if the practice of them is 
omitted. But if instruction and training in character are 
both neglected, as they practically are at present, it is not 
strange that the schools fail to produce citizens whose up- 
rightness and good breeding can be depended upon, and 
that education is not recognized as evidence of integrity 
and goodness. We have been so careful to exclude from 
our public schools all sectarian influences that we have 
practically bayished from them instruction in morality 
and religion. Until these are made distinct subjects of 
instruction in common schools, those who establish church 
schools,—and, in supplying this evident need, add, there- 
to, instruction in the bigotry of sectarianism,—will have 
ground for their action. Perhaps if we could go to the 
bottom of the matter, we would agree with Socrates that 
knowing the right, and doing it, are inseparably connected. 
But that would not prove that a knowledge of arithmetic 
is an assurance of good conduct. The plain conclusion is 
that, if the object of schools is to train children from what 
they are into what they ought to be; and if they ought to 
be physically, morally, and spiritually strong and clean, 
the chief end of schools is being ignored. The remedy is 
- to devote as much attention to the bodies, the manners, 
and the souls of children as to their intellects. 


A GRAND WORK FOR A PATRIOT. 


BY REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


It would not be wise, but the very reverse, to bring out 
public schools under sectarian influences. There are, 
though, certain great ethical principles on which the wel- 
fare of the state must rest, and these foundation-stones 
should be strengthened by direct, positive instruction. 
One of these is honesty. There has been such a phenom 
enon as that of a state encouraging dishonesty. Of that 
strange, arbitrary, rough, and ephemeral civilization, the 
Spartan, Smith, in his History of Greece, has said that the 
youths “were even encouraged to steal whatever they 
could; but if they were caught in the act, they were 
severely punished for their want of dexterity. Plutarch 
tells us of a boy who, having stolen a fox and hid it under 
his garment, chose rather to let it tear out his very bowels 
than be detected in the theft.” It is here suggested why 
Sparta undertook to raise a brood of young thieves; but 
what a mistaken foundation-stone on which to rest the 
serious fabric of national prosperity! And yet one 
may well ask, when we think of the startling number of 
instances of dishonesty, whether modern life in certain 
corners may not threaten to go beyond Sparta in the 
extent of its stealings, but fall behind Sparta in the vigor 
of any disciplinary motive. 

In a state institution for criminals, I was surprised to 
know how many were there because not appreciating the 
difference between “thine” and “mine.” Into what a 
big aggregate rolled the various and multiplied cases of 
disloyalty to the eighth commandment! If from penal 
institutions we come to the outside life, we all know that 
in certain business circles, if there is not a positive fracture 
of all principles of honesty, there is a vast deal of hard 
bruising-of them. When urging religious duty on a boy, 
I discovered that he felt that his business would not allow 
it. Said he, ‘ You know in business there are good many 
tricks which you have to do, that a Christian shouldn’t 
do.” And when it comes from doing to saying, from act- 
ing a lie to speaking an untruth, habits of speech are 


honeycombed by misstatements, prevarications, and equiv- 
ocations. Then a man may be careful in talking with one 
person, and yet extravagant in haranguing five hundred. 
John Ruskin says, “There is a curious feeling almost 
innate in men that, though they are bound to speak 
truth in speaking to a single person, they may lie as much 
as they please provided they lie to two or more people at 
once.” It is not a myth, this lying by the quantity to a 
quantity. And yet we know it is all mischievous ; that it 
destroys that sincerity of character on which is based con- 
fidence between man and man, insuring business prosperity 
in the community. It ruins, too, all reliance of a state 
upon its members to faithfully discharge the public trusts 
burdening them. 

These are not the days when, to prove his patriotism, a 
teacher must leave the school-room and, throwing his gun 
over his shoulder, tramp off to the battle-field. He may 
do a grander thing than this gun-work by staying in the 
school-room. Repeating his character in the history of 
his scholars, he may give his country ten patriots where 
previously he would have given one. We may do this in 
our words, partly. Precept upon precept may threaten 
to make the subject a hackneyed one, but the inculcation 
of honesty will be no more wearisome than the so oft-re- 
peated facts of dishonesty all about us. We may teach 
honesty in our methods of discipline and instruction. It 
is a fit subject of inquiry in the school-room, whether any 
method pursued there may indirectly promote honesty or 
develop the opposite. In my school-keeping days I pre- 
ferred to be my own monitor rather than ask a scholar to 
report his misconduct, fearful that some might yield to 
the temptation to cover up a misdemeanor and so fall 
into a dishonest habit. 

There is another side to this question, it is true, and 
some might say that it is well to directly appeal to a 
person’s sense of honor and expect him to watch himself 
and report himself if found astray. As my own monitor, 
I saw as much mischief as I found it agreeable to punish ; 
far more, indeed, than was pleasant. Better than one’s 
words or methods in the inculeation of honesty, is a teach- 
er’s character. It will assert itself and will be felt in 
many ways. It was once said of a merchant who had 
established an invincible reputation for integrity, that some 
one said he would give him thousands of dollars just to 
come and sit in his counting-room. One might fancy that 
this was a compliment to the first man’s character far more 
than to the second man’s counting-room. The latter cer- 
tainly appreciated that confidence reposed by a community 
in one long tested. Such character enforces itself. Words 
and methods help its influence, but it speaks for itself. 


READING IN THE HIGHER GRADES. 


BY SARA SWAIN, BUFFALO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


** Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested.” 


Early training in reading is for the purpose of prepar 
ing the child to read that which, in after life, will be a 
source of pleasure and culture. He spends the first six or 
seven years of his school life in learning to recognize 
words as signs of ideas. At the end of this time, if his 
training has been of the right sort, he will be able to read 
any matter suited to his age. If, during this time, the 
teacher has been diligent, and has carried on, in connec- 
tion with the work of the text-book, a well chosen course 
of supplementary reading, the pupil has become familiar, 
not only with the fragments presented in the reading- 
books, but with some of the favorite writers for young 
people. Now, during the next two or three years, before 
the pupil enters the high school, or perhaps leaves school 
altogether, instead of proceeding in the old way,—reading 
one day an extract from a speech of Daniel Webster, and 
on the next the tragic poem of “The Three Fishers” or 
Shelley’s “Cloud,”—how much better to take up some 
definite course of reading! These reading-book extracts 
are good in themselves, but they are at best fragments, 
and the sentiment is often far above the comprehension 
of the readers. 

The words of the philosopher quoted above imply that 
discrimination should be used in the selection and reading 
of books. Granting this to be the truth, the teacher of 
reading should make it her chief aim to cultivate in her 
pupils a love of reading, and to create such a literary taste 


as shall select the good rather than the bad when the pupil 


chooses for himself. How much more surely will this ob- 
ject be accomplished if he learns, under the careful guid- 
ance of an intelligent teacher, to discriminate between 
that which he should read studiously and carefully, and 
that which he should merely look over or glance into, than 
if he is left to his own inclination and taste. 

A short time ago a well-known teacher, in stating his 
own method of reading, suggested one which some young 
readers would do well to follow. He said: “TI look over 
the table of contents of some books; I glance at the first 
and last chapters of others; and some J read.” But, 
owing toa lack of proper training in the schools, very 
many hours are wasted by young students because, if they 
desire to follow such a method, they are not able to judge 
what books must be digested and what only tasted. If 
such training cannot be given in schools as will enable 
pupils to carry on their education by means of books after 
they have become men and women, they have failed to 
accomplish the end for which they were established. 

Macaulay says, “ The effect of studying history is, in many 
ways, analagous to that produced by foreign travel. The 
student, like the tourist, is transported into a new state of 
society. He sees new fashions, he hears new modes of 
expression; his mind is enlarged by contemplating the 
wide diversity of law, of morals, and of manners.” The 
same may be said with equal truth of reading. While 
the child is becoming acquainted with the names and works 
of authors new to him, he is also forming mental pictures 
of the dress, manners, and mode of living of people brought 
before him by means of these pen-pictures, of both ancient 
and modern times. He is learning what constitutes good 
literary style, and wherein this style differs with different 
authors ; this leads to the study of the author himself, and 
the student learns why Hawthorne, after brooding for 
years over the deep problem of conscience in quiet New 
England towns, could write The Scarlet Letter ; and why 
the poems of Longfellow are so full of quiet beauty,—they 
are the reflection of the author’s life. The pupil’s vocab- 
ulary is increased, because he is daily finding new thoughts 
and words by which to express them; and as the pupil’s 
language and manner of expression is influenced by his 
surroundings and associates, it is colored by his reading, 
for unconsciously the thoughts and words of his compan- 
ions, though they be books, become his own; hence the 
great value of this work, and the necessity for giving it 
the most careful thought. 

Can the pupil obtain all these benefits from the extracts 
found in the text-book? In the first place he will not be 
interested in them as in a complete story. While reading 
such fragments, the pupil may possibly be induced to look 
up something about the author, but he will not give it the 
careful study that he does when he is reading day after 
day from the same work, and discovers each day some 
marked peculiarity of style and expression or characteristic 
use of a word. At all events, it takes time to make a 
friend, whether he be a person whom you meet in a book, 
or out of one; and if you would have young people gain 
development and culture by means of books, you must not 
be constantly introducing them to new persons and scenes, 
but leave them to the influence of the few,—the best. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


If the citizens of a town are seeking a candidate for 
the office of town treasurer, they are particular to select 
a man who has a reputation for honesty, a knowledge of 
business, and ability as an accountant. These qualifica- 
tions every voter would readily recognize as necessary to 
insare a proper fulfillment of the duties of the office, and 
such a candidate is generally sure of election. How is it 
about the school committee? Are the qualifications for 
this office as well understood? Is there as much care 
taken in the selection of candidates? The treasurer is 
required to give bonds. The school committee is not- 
These are two well-known facts. 

Is it not about time that the people were as well in- 
formed in regard to the necessary qualifications of candi- 
dates for school committee as for any other office? How 
can this be brought about? There are many official posi- 
tions of very small consequence, compared with that of 
school committee, where the requisite qualifications are 
clearly set forth, and no person can be a candidate unless 
he possesses them. The qualifications for school commit- 


tee should be clearly and correctly defined by law. Then 
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the peop 
to fill the office. 
Providence, R. I., June, 1885. 


le would be obliged to nominate suitable persons 
P. A. Gay. 


NEW LAWS REGARDING EDUCATION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


The Massachusetts Legislature, which was prorogued a 
few days ago, was not nearly as partial to the public 
schools as it was to the farmers of the commonwealth. 
Most important of ou» new laws relating to schools has 
been that which has come to be popularly known as the 
law “for scientific temperance instruction.” Its record 
in the legislature was singular. It was pressed urgently 
upon the attention of the Education Committee, supported 
by thousands of petitions, but all the time it was pending 
there was great uncertainty whether it would have much 
support on the floor of the house. But finally it was en- 
acted in both branches, by a more favorable vote than 
could have been expected, and the parchment now bears 
Governor Robinson’s signature. In the house the vote 
on engrossment was 181 to 1, and that one was not from 
an opponent of the purpose of the bill, but one who ob- 
jected to its details. Some there were, however, who 
were opposed to the measure, but who were unwilling to 
face such an overwhelming majority. As the bill was 
enacted, it provides that physiology and hygiene, including 
special instruction as to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics, shall be taught as a regular 
branch of study to all pupils in all schools supported 
partly or wholly by the state, except technical schools. 
Teachers must be qualified to give the required instruc- 
tion as much as in any other branch. Neglect to provide 
this instruction is punishable the same as neglect regard- 
ing other studies. The law will go into effect August 1, 
and the temperance people expect great good will result 
from its passage. Some members regard it as the most 
important law of the session. 

A more determined effort was made to pass the bill to 
secure a permanent tenure of office for school teachers than 
any other measure the Education Committee considered, 
not even excepting the temperance instruction bill. Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, was the particular champion of the movement and 
conducted the case of the petitioners. A bill was reported 
from the committee, and was passed by the senate, but in 
the house the adverse majority was so overwhelming that 
the friends of the measure did not even ask for a count. 
The judgment of the house, as apparent from the debate, 
was that the subject had better be left with the school 
committees. 

Among the orders referred to the committee were sev- 
eral relating to attendance upon evening high schools, 
and to the establishment of new schools of this class. But 
the proposal to make attendance upon evening schools 
compulsory upon all illiterate children was referred to the 
next legislature, and the committee reported that it was 
inexpedient to establish evening high schools in towns 
with more than ten thousand inhabitants ; also inexpedi- 
ent to compel all children under sixteen years, in towns 
or cities of ten thousand inhabitants or more, who do not 
attend day schools, to attend evening schools. Mr. 
O'Connor, of Worcester, moved to substitute a bill for 
evening high schools in place of the adverse committee re- 
port, and he secured a moderate support, and the house 
was against him. 

An attempt was made to repeal the free text-book law 
of last year, but it had no support worthy the name, and 
the adverse committee report was accepted without delay. 
The record of the first year shows that the free-book law 


has been a success, and it stands no great apparent chance 
of repeal. 


The committee reported that it was inexpedient to pro- 
vide for county examinations and the issue of diplomas to 
teachers who pass them ; inexpedient to make the attend- 
ance of all school-children of a proper age compulsory ; 
'nexpedient to legislate for an increased attendance in all 
schools below the high school grade ; inexpedient to legis- 
late further regarding truant schools; and leave to with- 
draw on a petition for the abolition of corporal punishment 
in all publie schools. 

A law was passed relating to truancy, to punish by a 
fine of from $20 to $50 any person who entices a child 


to commit truancy. The money is to go for the use of 
the public schools in the city or town where the offence 
may occur. 

After several years’ agitation, the legislators finally 
passed a bill to raise from $2,500 to $3,000 the salary of 
the secretary of the Stat¢é Board of Education. He is 
allowed $400 for traveling expenses. The bill was passed 
in the House by the complimentary vote of 120 to 76. 

Friends of the State Normal Art School have secured 
the passage of a bill giving them 15,568 feet of land, on 
the corner of Newbury and Exeter streets, on the Back 
Bay in Boston, and appropriating $85,000 for a new 
building for the school. This step is taken as a measure 
of economy and true policy in the removal of the school 
from the “ Deacon” house. 

Last year’s law to prevent the spread of contagious dis- 
eases in the public schools has been remodeled, and its 
main provisions now are that school committees shall not 
allow any pupil to attend school when any member of the 
household is sick with small-pox, diphtheria, or scarlet 
fever, or within two weeks of the death, recovery, or re- 
moval of the sick person. Before the pupil can return to 
school he must present to the teacher a physician’s certifi- 
cate that he is entitled to admission. 

Another new law empowers school committees to pro- 
cure, at public expense, all apparatus, books of reference, 
and other means of illustration they may deem necessary. 
The same bill repeals Sections 33-40 of Chapter 44 of the 
Publie Statutes on the same snbject. 

It appeared at one time as if the senators would pass 
the bill of Senator Joyner of Berkshire, levying a tax of 
half a mill on every dollar of taxable property, to be dis- 
tributed to the cities and towns according to the number 
of children between the ages of five and fifteen, but it was 
finally defeated in the Senate, where it originated. 

The legal extinction of two educational institutions has 
been accomplished. The corporation of the Horticnltural 
School for Women, incorporated in 1871, has been dis- 
solved, and the old Conway Academy, founded in 1853, 
has made over all its property to the town of Conway and 
has departed this life-according to law. 

A few other minor or special matters were acted upon 
by the Education Committee, but the above covers every- 
thing of common interest enacted or defeated. 


SOUND AND SENSE. 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


Mark Twain tells in his quiet and inimitable way a 
funny story which ceases to be funny when read from a 
“Reader” by the average student. It is of the Me Wil- 
liams’s experience with what was supposed to be a case of 
croup. None of the sentences are beyond the mental 
capacity of a fourteen-year-old pupil; the words are sim- 
ple and commonplace. 

‘My wife’s hand paused in the act of taking the stick.” 

Nine out of every ten,— happy the teacher who can 
find the tenth,— will read it with the emphasis wholly upon 
the last word, conveying to the mind only the idea of a 
“stick,” the result of the falling inflection which precedes 
the period. Yet “stick”? has several times been men- 
tioned. That “the child was chewing a bit of pine stick,” 
is fully understood. That “my wife was preparing to 
take away the stick” is equally understood. It is fair to 
assume that the movement to take it away was made by 
the hand, thus leaving but one new idea in the line, that 
expressed by the word “paused.” As the pupil knows 
perfectly well what “my wife” was doing, the rest of the 
sentence could be sacrificed without the loss of a single 
thought. 

‘“‘ The next moment she was up and brimming with the 
activities which terror inspires ;” yet as soon as the words 
are transposed, and the comparatively insignificant verb 
placed before and not after the significant noun, the empha- 
sis falls naturally ard expressively upon the word where it 
belongs,— alas! not because, necessarily, the pupil sees the 
idea any clearer, but because the emphatic word happens 
to come at the end of the line. To make him realize that 
a change in the order of words does not change the thought 
conveyed by the words is almost impossible when for years 
he has been “ reading,”"— as he calls it,— words, words, 
words. 

“T had a collision with the rug and woke up the child. 
My wife quieted the sufferer.” 


The nine pupils will give you an emphatic “ child,” has- 
tening toward the period and stopping at full headway 
when they reach it. They have no difficulty in sliding 
over “the rug,” because it stands in the middle of the sen- 
tence, and has no comma following it to hint at pause or 
emphasis. The tenth pupil will read, “I had a collision 
with the rug.” To him the word expresses an object and 
a subject. He reads with his thought as well as his eyes, 
and thinks of, if not actually sees in imagination, the 
“rug”’ over which, in the dark, the sleepy man stumbled. 
Perhaps even the tenth reader will fail to see that “ child” 
and “sufferer” are synonymous words, and that only one 
individual is wakened and “ quieted.” Yet the difference 
between the utterance of the words and the expression of 
their sense lies justin that point. The author, not wishing 
to repeat the noun, employs a new one with precisely the 
same meaning, and could even use the pronoun “her” in- 
stead of any noun. When even a different part of speech 
can be so substituted, is it not proof positive that no em- 
phasis is needed ? 

Mrs. McWilliams complains of insufficient heat in the 
room. Her husband objects to going for more wood, as 
“the child must be nearly warm enough with all her extra 
clothing.” Here neither “child” nor “clothing” need 
emphasis, though the unthinking eye seizes upon both of 
these words in preference to any other. “ Warm’”’ will 
be likely to come in for some share of notice, yet, as the 
sentence stands, the insignificant looking word “ enough” 
is the most important word of all, the amount of warmth 
being the point under consideration, the “ extra clothing” 
being of next importance, as the reason why she should 
be ‘* warm enough.” 

The thought that the child was dying “ struck a new 
vanic to her heart.” Yet it is by actual count the third 
“panic” which the child’s condition has occasioned, and 
would naturally be felt in the “heart” if felt at all. 

When the physician arrives he finds “ some little slivers 
in her throat,” and states that he will give her something 
“to make her dislodge the trowble,” say the nine, while 
possibly the tenth will emphasis “dislodge” in spite of 
the fact that it is not a noun, and not the last word in the 
sentence, and is not followed by a period. 

Some teachers may be interested in experimenting with 
the following lines,—an extract from Lucy Larcom’s 
poem “Shared,” and usually read with the eyes, instead 
of the thought, in the following fashion : 

“The grass is softer to my fread, 
For rest it yields unnumbered /cet ; 


Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because she makes the whole world sweet.” 


THE MASTER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


Master Shieldstone was sitting on a rock close by a hedge in the 
field, gently tapping his boot with his cane. He had walked long 
and far, and was glad to turn from the dusty road to the soft, green 
field, and from the glare of the summer sun to the shelter of the 
thick, dark hedge. 

The master was an elderly man, shrewd, wise, and kindly; but 
his face wore a look of sadness which made the boys wonder how it 
was he could be so cheerful and encouraging, with such mournful 
eyes and unconscious air of melancholy. 

School had just closed for the long vacation, and in two days more 
would come the Fourth of July, when every youngster in town would 
consider it not only a privilege, but a bounden duty to make all the 
noise possible, and the boy whose tin horn would toot the loudest 
and whose cannon-crackers would hold out the longest would be 
the best fellow in the village for that day at least. 

But dear, dear! If only the merry boys would be content with 
horns and crackers, and consider it glory enough to toot and bang, 
without imagining, as they grow a little older, that other and less 
harmless ways of celebrating become the proper and manly thing. | 

Master Shieldstone, intently ruminating, soon became aware that 
some of his boys were coming along the road on the other side of 
the hedge, and in a few moments he distinctly heard the voice of 
Paul Shepard, one of his brightest pupils, a fine boy of fifteen years. 

‘* Yes, that’ll be grand,”’ Paul was saying; ‘‘ we'll start early in 
the morning, and each take a lunch along; then, about noon, we'll 
dine gaily all by ourselves, off there in the woods, and T guess by 
the time we finish dinner and are ready for speech-making we shall 
be pretty gay. I’ll mix some first-class lemonade, with a stick in it 
to stiffen it a little.”’ 

‘**Oh, I know how to make jolly Roman punch!’’ cried Tom 
Whittaker, a boy whose parents were wealthy, and allowed their 
handsome, only son considerable spending-money ; but they were 
good, sensible people, and probably entirely unaware that Tom was 
getting on as fast as he was in some directions. 

‘*T'll tell you what's nice,’’ said Everett Cutter, a great rogue, 


and son of the most popular physician of the place; “it’s a new 
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drink, made with sherry and eggs and ginger, and a bit of soda 
‘intil it.’ I heard pa telling old Mr. Smithers it would tone him 
up; then father added, quickly, ‘ Where's that boy?’ But * that 
boy,’ my lads, was hiding behind the portiere, and father thought 
I didn’t hear his neat little prescription ; but I tell you it’s just a toney 
old drink, and I'll help ye to some; it'll make the tongs of yees 
fly well ; even Teddy'll say it’s a nice mixture, won't you Ted ?”” 

** I like cold water pretty well,”’ said Teddy, stoutly. 

** Just you wait till I warm up your little wits with some of my 
doctor's toddy,”’ said Everett, gaily, ‘‘ and you'll make a speech fit 
for Mr. Washington himself to applaud.” . 

Then the merry troop tramped off. 

** Can it be possible!’ mused the astonished teacher, his face the 
very picture of distress. ** Can it be possible! these mere lads toy- 
ing with that bait, and with no conception as to whither their steps 
are tending!”” 

He mused in piteous melancholy for a moment, then started up, 
saying, in a pent, firm voice : 

** Yes, I must save my boys; I'll tell the whole wretched story, 
if needs be; but those dear boys must be saved.” 

He started ** across lots ”’ and came out at a turn in the road just 
ahead of the four lads, and waited smilingly their approach. They 
came up in high glee, accosting the elderly teacher with respectful 
freedom ; for Master Shieldstone was loved far more than feared by 
the boys who knew the kind but lonely man well. : 

** How now, boys,”’ said the gentle voice; ** almost ready for the 
Fourth ? I suppose your plans are all laid for Independence day.”’ 

** Oh, yes, sir,”’ began Paul Shepard, ** we mean to have a regular 
holiday frolic ; want to be out of harm’s way, so we four chummies 
are going to the woods to dine.” 

** And there’s no harm possible in the woods, you think ?’* smiled 
the teacher. 

** Pretty safe place for boys and babies,’ said Everett Cutter. 

The master spoke musingly, as if to himself, but the four bright 
faces sobered at his next remark : 

**I remember how I fell into ‘harm's way” one Fourth of July, 
in the woods, too, and,—I’ ve,—never,—been the same man since.”’ 

There was silence for a moment; then Tom Whittaker said, a 
little eagerly, ** I wish you would tell us about it, sir.”’ 

** Well, I will,’ said the master, seriously. ‘* It’s something of 
a story; but suppose we go over to yonder field and sit down on the 
grass while I try to tell you all about it. You see,”’ began the 
master, as they were comfortably seated on their yielding carpet, 
** vou see, when I was a lad and a young man, some things were 
different from what tliey are now. It was the fashion then to ob- 
serve Independence and election days just the same, only a great 
deal of strong drink was requisite in order to celebrate properly. 
And that kind of drink means liquid poison, my boys; stuff that 
sets the brain on fire and turns a true-hearted friend into a friend 
with one letter left out. What would that be, Teddy ?”’—the old 
habit of question-asking asserting itself. 

** Fiend,”’ promptly responded Teddy. 

** Yes, and a dangerous fiend at that; but I won't stop to lecture 
in vacation. I'll get right on with my story. It was a splendid 
Fourth of July, thirty years ago, and I was in all the flush and 
pride of a bright, early manhood. I had graduated from college 
with, perhaps, a little more than the usual honors, there being but 
one young man who ranked higher than myself in any study; and 
he was my dear, inseparable friend,—alert, manly, chivalrous,—ah, 
Will! you stand yet a friend in my heart of hearts! 

** T will call him Will Hunting, although that was not exactly 
his name; but we had been devoted to each other from mere boy- 
hood, having been sent to the same schools from the time we were 
twelve years old. There were only district schools in those days, 
taking us to the simplest rules of grammar ; then such lads as were 
to become ‘ scholars’ were sent from home to be educated. 

** Will did not live in the same place I did, but we used to visit 
each other during vacations. In this way I met, and after a while 
became engaged to his sister, the most beautiful and intelligent 
young lady in my eyes I had ever seen,—or ever shall see, my boys, 
although the sunny face paled, and the bright eyes closed years 
ago, my lads, many long years ago. 

“It was during one of my visits at Will’s home that a picnic 
was planned for the Fourth of July. The party was to be a small 
one and very select,—only about a dozen persons. including Will, 
my Helen, and myself. 

‘* The evening preceding the Fourth, the minister of the place 
called on Will’s parents, and as I sat nearer him than the others 
who were gaily discussing the next day’s party, I plainly heard what 
I think escaped them, in the way of some remarks the minister 
made to Will’s father as some of the various drinks to be con- 
eocted were mentioned,—lemon punch, whiskey toddy, and cherry 
rum. ‘Don’t you think it hazardous,’ he asked, ‘for young people 
to use intoxicating drinks to the extent they do ; it acts so insidiously 
upon the senses ?’ 

**Mr. Hunting, senior, straightened his tall form a little as he 
answered with fatherly confidence and pride, ‘My son has been 
educated to understand the nature and action of what he imbibes 
in the way of drink ; moreover he has the instincts of the gentleman 
to restrain him from excess. I can truly say his habits-in that 

cause me no solicitude whatever.’ 

** But only the next night, my dear boys, his only and idolized 
son lay a helpless imbecile under that same roof, while the agony 
of father, mother, and sister was something I cannot dwell upon for 
a moment. 

** It was the old story, which never loses it’s poignancy, however, 
by repetition. The drinks were mixed only too skillfully, and 
when the time came when we should have mastered our inclination 
for further indulgence, a pitiless mastery was rioting in its own 
strength to lure us on. 

“I never could remember how it began, but Will and 1, who 


were apart from the rest, for the first time in our lives suddenly 
quarreled. I grew angry under repeated taunts, and made some 
exasperating reply. Will started forward, as if to strike me, when, 
with all the strength of unwonted excitement to give force to the 
blow, I struck him. It was a dreadful blow, succeeded by a still 
more fearful fall, his head striking violently against the edge of a 
felled tree. Only partially sobered, I found Helen, and said to 
her, quietly® 

*** I’ve struck Will, and he fell, and his head is bleeding.” Then 
there was great confusion. I told exactly the truth of the matter, 
not sparing myself in the least.”’ 

‘**And did he die ?”’ asked Everett Cutter, his usually roguish 
face the very picture of pity. 

**No, Everett, boy; worse than that. He is living to-day, the 
same hopeless imbecile he became that night. I visit the asylum 
which shelters him every season, but never a glance of recoguition, 
never a word of forgiveness or reproach has Will Hunting been 
capable of expressing since that fateful day.”’ 

‘I ‘spose they blamed you awfully,’’ quavered Paul Shepard’s 
sympathizing voice. 

** No; I believe that was the worst of it all,’’ replied the master ; 
**they never spoke a word of blame in my hearing.” 

**Twarn’t you that that did it, amyway,”’ said tender-hearted 
Teddy French. 

** No, Teddy, boy; in one sense it was not I who did it; but I 
wish right here to impress one lesson on your mind and hearts; 
then, my dear boys, I must leave you. I do not tell this story to 
grieve, but to help you. Education I believe to be a prime necessity 
in order to a truly manly career; but no amount of learning, refine- 
ment, or any scholarly attainment whatever, is going to shield you 
from absolute failure in life, if withal you lack wisdom in resisting 
habits of a degrading tendency. Mark, I do not say of a degrading 
character, but even of that tendency. And one drop of strong 
drink, disguised or smothered as it may be, contains just that 
danger. 

** Good night, my lads; God bless you, and a happy Fourth to 
you 

For a few moments no one spoke as the susceptible lads watched 
the master’s retreating figure; then Teddy French’s gaze hap- 
pened to meet Everett Cutter’s eye. 

** No, sir!’’ he said, with low-spoken decision, ** none of your 
doctor's toddy* for me; I'll sharpen my little wits in some other 
way, or they may remain dull as they please.” 

‘* Good reason why,”” replied Everett; ‘* I wouldn’t be seen mix- 
ing the old stuff. 1 guess it blunts more wits than it ever sharpens.” 

‘**Glad my Roman punch died before ‘twas born,’’ said Tom 
Whittaker, with a sort of rueful smile; ‘*how about your fancy 
lemonade, Paul ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s got spilled before “twas eyer mixed,’’ said Paul. 
** Poor, dear old Master Shieldstone! Who would ever have believed 
it! Awful sad story, wasn’t it ?”’ 

** Yes,’ began Everett Cutter, his mischievous face full of a 
manly resolve; *‘ yes, but Ill tell you what ‘tis, dear old fellows, 
I believe it’s a kind of mercy I heard it, for twixt you and me, my 
fondness for that ‘tendency’ has been growing of late, but I'm 
going to nip it in the bud, and you fellers know I hope, that when I 
say a thing I mean it.”’ 

** Let’s take a vow,”’ said Teddy French ; *‘ father says a promise 
means manhood, if you’re true to it.” 


**All right, let’s!”’ 

The pienic took place and was duly enjoyed ; but four bright lads 
became four whole men, greatly aided in that tendency by the sad 
lesson of the master’s story. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— Gimlet: ‘*‘ By the way, I was mistaken about Oleson.”’ 
Augur: *‘ In what particular ?”’ Gimlet: ‘‘ You recollect I said he 
was a Swedenborgian Augur: Yes.’’ Gimlet: ‘‘ Well, he’s 
a Norwegian.” 


— A gentleman relating an accident he had met with at Green- 
wich, from a fall, was asked by a surgeon if it was near the verte- 
bre that he had been hurt. ** No, sir,’’ was the reply. ‘* It was 
near the observatory.” 


— Elder sister: “* Look! There is the Scotehman who has just 
come to town.”’ Younger sister: ‘‘ Why, I didn’t know as he was 
naturalized!’’ Elder sister: ** Well, he isn’t.’’ Younger sister : 
** Then what is he doing without his plaid ?”’ 


— Said a teacher to one of his girl-pupils: ‘If your father gave 
you a basket of peaches to divide between yourself and your little 
brother, and there were forty peaches in the basket, after you had 
aig your share what would be left?’’ ‘* My little brother would 

left.’ 


— Instructor in Rhetoric: ‘‘ Give an example of a syllogism.” 
Logical Freshman: ‘‘ All men are more or less alike. I am a 
man; therefore I am more or less alike.”’ 


— Mamma: ‘‘ See, Marion! In a fewseconds the sun will set in 
Marion: ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes!) And what a splash there 
will be! 


— Ellen: “ My goodness, aunty! We have been looking for you 
everywhere, and dinner is waiting! ’’- Aunt Jemima: ‘‘I can’t help 
it, my dear. I always sit in the coal-cellar during a thunder-storm. 
Tell your papa to keep a partridge-wing hot for me.” ' 

— ‘* Phwhat wud I want wid a boicycle ?”’ said an ancient Irish- 


man to a boy who had been chaffing him. ‘“‘I’d jist as soon walk 
afoot as ride afoot!” 


— ‘ Neck or nothing,”’ remarked the landlady, as she handed 
that part of the chicken to the late boarder. 


bubbles when he accidentally swallowed 
that made bub ill. 


The lakes and rivers shrink at my command, 
And there is thirst and fever in the air; 

The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand ; 
J am the Emperor whose name I bear. 


— The lad was blowin 
some of the soapsuds, aan 


DEPARTMENT OF METHODS 


FOR 


The Schoolroom. 


LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN BOTANY FoR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. FANNY D. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS, 


V.—The Fertilization of Flowers. 


Bring into class as great a variety as may be of insect-fertilized 
plants. The following are good ones, but the list may be varied 
according to locality, season, or other limiting cireumstances : * 
Willow ; Houstonia, Bouvardia ; lris, Calla ; arrow-head, Begonia ; 
primrose, Pelargonium ; any of the Leguminos» ; the mor econspic- 
uous Composite, the Labiate, Scrophulariacex, or Orchidacex. 

Also have ready a variety of wind-fertilized plants in flower, such 
as Indian corn (or any of the grasses), the common eat-tail (Typha), 
the little knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare), the nettle, or any of 
the Cupulifere or Conifere.t 

1. Compare the general external characteristics of some half-dozen 
representatives of each of the twoisi divons of plants. 

a. Which are nectar-bearing ? 

b. Which are gay-colored ? 

c. Which are sweet-scented ? 

d. Which produce the greatest quantity of — ? 

2. Diseuss the reasons which account for such general differences ; 
also consider the economy of insect-fertilization. 

3. Call attention to Nature’s precautions against self-fertilization. 

a. Monecious or dicecious plants ; ¢. g., Begonia, arrow-head, 
castor-bean, meadow-rue, nettle, corn, hazel, willow. 

b. Arrangement of reproductive organs so as to make discharge 
of pollen upon pistil in the same flower difficult or impossible ; e. y., 
Iris certain violets. 

c. Diechogamy ; ¢.g., Indian-turniy and skunk-cabbage, grasses, 
the common plantain,} many Malvacee and Geraniacew, Labiate, 
Serophulariacee, and Compositz. 

d. Dimorphism and trimorphism ; ¢. 7., Bouvardia, Houstonia, 
many kinds of loosestrife (Lythrum and Nesvea), the primrose and 
the Oxalis. 

Discuss cross-fertilization and the fact tha most conspicuous 
flowers cannot, without its aid, produce seeod,tr at any rate the 
normal number of well-developed seeds. 

[Peas, beans, the Dicentra, Vanilla, and many other perfect 
flowers, will not seed without the help of nsects. It is a fact well 
known to botanists that the common scarlet runner will not seed in 
tropical countries for lack of the good offices of the bumble-bee, and 
for the same reason the red-clover in some localities fails to repro- 
duce itself. } 

In this connection call attention to the contrivances of Nature to 
secure the conveyance of pollen by insects. The orchids offer the 
most ingenious devices of this sort. 

6. Note the marked difference between the adhesiveness of the 
pollen of insect-fertilized and that of wind-fertilized flowers. 

A comparison of the pollen of the tiger-lily, the milkweed, or 
that of squash, pumpkin, or cucumber blossoms with the light, dusty 
pollen of Indian corn, or any of the pines, will clearly illustrate this. 

Pupils may be interested in very profitable individual work in 
observations concerning insect-fertilization. The following topics 
will answer a good purpose, and plenty of other valuable subjects 
for out-door study will occur to every enthusiastic teacher. 

The careful investigations of Mr. Darwin and Herr Miiller upon 
insect-fertilization, and the more popular papers of Dr. Gray and 
Sir John Lubbock upon the same subject, will afford ample sugges- 
tions of material and method to both teacher and pupil. 

1. Protect flowering plants of the bean or pea from the visits of 
larger insects by covering the plants with mosquito-netting, and note 
the effect on the production of seed. 

2. Make a study of the flower of the Iris, with drawings to show 
the impossibility of self-fertilization, with or without the aid of 
insects. 

3. Make a comparative study of the various forms of any dimor- 
phous or trimorphous flower (Houstonia, Bouvardia) with drawings 
of the different forms, so as to illustrate the relative position and 
size of the reproductive organs. 


* The italicised species are to be obtained from the hot-houses when the 
wild flowers cannot be had. 


+ If the class is pnrsuin 
lants can be obtained to illustrate w 


the at time of year when no suitable 
n 
pons would be better than nothing. 


(fertilized flowers, herbarium speci- 


EXERCISE FOR TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, A.M. 


(Continued from last week.) 

ne When and where was the first American Sabbath Law en- 
acted 

30. Do you know how many years it is since the first temperance 
society was formed in this country ? 

31. How many states require the publie schools to give instruc- 
tion in regard to alcohol and tobacco ? How many states have con- 
stitutional prohibition ? 

32. How many are there in evangelical Sabbath schools in the 
United States? What proportion is that of the whole? How 
meng members of evangelical churches ? What proportion of the 
whole ? 

33. What American flags preceded the stars and stripes ? 

. When, and by whom, was the present flag designed ? 
. Name the five greatest American poets. 
. Name the five greatest American novelists. 
. Name the five greatest American historians. 
. Name the five greatest American statesmen. 
. Name the five greatest American scientists. 
. Name the five greatest American inventors and their inven- 


. Name the five greatest physicians. 
. Name the five greatest American lawyers. 
- Name the five greatest American generals. 
. Name the five greatest American orators. 
. Name the five largest states. 
. Name the five smallest states. 
. Name in their order the twenty largest cities, with population 
of each, 

48. Give a sketch in five pages of note size of your favorite among 
American statesmen. 

49. Give a sketch in five pages of note size of the history of your 
native state. 

50. Name the states that stand highest as producers of wheat. 
corn, gold, silver, presidents. 

51. In what states are the negroes a majority of the population ” 


52. Are the negroes being educated as fast as they increase in 
numbers ? 
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53. In what states and territories is Mormonism powerful besides 

"tah ? 

54, What is the wisest policy for our nation to pursue toward the 
dian ? 
7 What are the chief perils of the nation ? 

+4. On what grounds can we hope that our nation will not perish 
like the nations of antiquity? 

One of the earliest flags of the Revolution was the picture of a 
serpent with the motto, * Don’t tread on me.’’ Others had the 
pictare of a pine tree, and the motto, *‘An Appeal to Heaven.”’ 
Karly in 1776 a flag of thirteen stripes was adopted, but, as inde- 
pendence was not yet declared, the crosses of Great Britain occu- 
pied the place now given to the stars, which were inserted, probably, 
at the suggestion of Washington some months after the Declaration. 

\merican history shines with the illustrious names of such poets 
as Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, and Poe; of such novel- 
ists as Hawthorne, Cooper, Mrs. Stowe, Judge Tourgee, Mrs. 
\Whitney, and Mrs. Prentiss ; of such historians as Bancroft, Irving, 
Prescott, Motley, and Greeley; of such statesmen as Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, and Seward; of such scientists as 
Franklin, Agassiz, Gray, Henry, and Dana; of such inventors as 
Whitney of the cotton gin, Howe of the sewing machine, Morse of 
the telegraph, MeCormick of the reaper, and Bell of the telephone ; 
of such physicians as Valentine Mott, Samuel D. Gross, Marion 
Sims, Cornelius Agnew, and Wier Mitchell; of such lawyers as 
Rufus Choate, Judge Story, Chancellor Livingston, Caleb Cush- 
ing. and Senator Evarts; of such generals as Washington, Jackson, 
Grant, Sherman, and Lee; of such orators as Edward Everett, 
Wendell Phillips, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
John B. Gough. 

As to our present condition, our five largest states, inning 
with the largest, are Texas, California, Colorado, Oregon, Kansas. 
The five smallest, beginning with the least, are Rhode Island, Del- 
aware, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. Fifteen of 
the states have compulsory education in regard to alcohol and to- 
bacco. Maine, lowa, and Kansas have constitutional prohibition. 
‘The twenty largest cities, in order, are: New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Washington, Newark, Louisville, Jersey City, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Of our population, only 100,000 are Chinamen, only 300,000 are 
Indians, which last ought to be individualized into citizens. In 
Mississippi and South Carolina there are more blacks than whites. 
Only two of the seven millions of negroes in our country are being 
educated,—the schools provided hardly keeping pace with the in- 
crease. 

There are about 9,009,009 in the evangelical Sabbath-schools of 
our country, of whom, probably, 7,000,000 are of school age,—less 
than half of the 16,000,000 in all of that class. Part of the other 
1,000,009 go to Roman Catholic Sabbath schools, but millions more 
tonone. Every fifth person in our country is a member of some 
evangelical church, making 10,000,000 in all. 

This year is the centennial of the temperance reform, but the first 
temperance society was organized in 1800, earlier associations having 
been formed in medical and religious bodies. The growth of the tem- 
perance movement, and of the churches, are the strongest elements of 
our national hope. On the other hand, its chief perils are from the 
spread of Mormonism,—not only in Utah, but also in Nevada, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and Minnesota,—an evil 
just now being checked; and from intemperance, political corrup- 
tion, and the Continental Sunday. From these evils may a kind 
Providence speedily deliver us! i 

New York, June, 1885. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 


BY H. A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE, 


PHILADELPHIA AND WASHINGTON, 


After a sail of some sixty miles we come to a state founded by an 
Englishman and a Quaker. 

A//.—William Penn. 

William Penn intended to call the territory New Wales, after 
Wales in Great Britain, but afterward concluded that Sylvania 
would be applicable, since the land was covered with forests; but 
the king, Charles II., ordered the name Pennsylvania, in honor of 
William’s father, Admiral Penn. William Penn founded Phila- 
delphia and laid out its plan: the word means ‘‘ brotherly love.”’ 
You do not see the lofty structures here that you saw in New York. 

What do you say of the general appearance of the city ? 

Ralph.—The houses are of a uniform height, plain, principally 

of brick with marble decorations. 
_ Let us go first to Independence Hall, where was signed that 
immortal parehment, the Declaration of Independence,— where 
was born a nation. Here we find the Liberty Bell. What pro- 
rophetic inscription do we find on its broad curve ? 

.{//.—** Proclaim liberty throughout all the land, unto all the in- 
habitants thereof.”’ 

Louis.—Was not Benjamin Franklin one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence ? 

Yes, and one of the framers of the instrument, also,—by framer 
1 mean author. 

Lucian.—Tell us about the college for orphan boys. 

Your teacher well remembers her visit to that institution. She 
stood upon its spacious portico when news came of the invasion of 
I ennsylvania by the rebel army and of the battle of Gettysburg. 

Girard College is named for Stephen Girard, who was born in 
Bordeaux, France, and came to this country a poor, friendless, one- 
eyed cabin boy. He followed the sea till he became ship-master, 
then settled in Philadelphia, and by close attention to business, 
Strict economy, and sterling integrity, he accumulated large wealth. 
lie bequeathed much of it to the city of Philadelphia, but his prin- 
cipal bequest was for the erection and support of a college for or- 
phan boys. Imagine a beautiful marble structure, in the form of a 
( orinthian temple, surrounded by a portico of thirty-four columns, 
which give it an imposing and majestic appearance. The ends of the 
buildin seare like one of the Brown university buildings,— Manning 
Hall. Eleven steps extend around the entire building. The outer 
walls, roof, staircases, and floors are of white marble,—not a par- 
ticle of wood is used except in the lofty doors. The institution was 
opened in January, 1848, and can accommodate five hundred pupils. 
Accommodations for 400 more boys are to be provided. It is usually 
Full. Boys are admitted between the ages of six and ten years, — 
clothed, fed, and educated for life’s work. 

I know you want to visit ‘‘ the future Queen City of the World.”’ 

We will go by water, that we may sail up the beautiful Potomac 
or River of Swans, as the Indians called it. But a little more than 
‘wo centuries have elapsed since Capt. John Smith sailed up this 
— river and found the country inhabited by numerous tribes of 

ndians. Their favorite camping ground was the site now occupied 
'y the spacious city of — 
A//.—Washington. 
; by ithin the city’s boundary are more than six thousand acres, and 
‘ully one-half of this amount is used for public purposes. ‘There 
sa more than one hundred streets and twenty-one avenues, The 
atter are named for the states, 


The corner-stone of the capitol building was laid in 1793 by the 


first president, Washington. There is no more imposing capitol 
structure in the world, nor a capital city that contains so many 
magnificent buildings for the transaction of government business. 

Let us ascend the steps of the grand portico. Here the oath of 
office has been administered to all the presidents from Andrew 
Jackson in 1829 to Grover Cleveland in 1885. 

The James Rogers bronze door is placed at the main entrance of 
the capitol. In the door are nine panels, representing events in 
the life of Columbus, from the discovery of this continent to his 
** Death Scene.’’ On our right, as we enter, we find the senate 
chamber ; on our left, the hall af representatives. These two bod- 
ies form the Congress of the United States. Congress assembles 
annually on the first Monday of December. 

I shall not say more of the public buildings, which you would 
doubtless visit when there, but speak of a few of the statues that 
adorn the public squares and parks, hoping that you will like to 
read of the noble men commemorated in bronze and stone. Long- 
fellow has said : 


** The lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.” 

Directly in front of the grand portico we find a colossal statue of 
the ** Father of his Country,’’— Washington. 

If we walk toward the White House, the residence of the chief 
magistrate of the nation, we come to Lafayette Square, where is a 
famous equestrian statue of Gen. Andrew Jackson. It is made from 
cannon captured by the brave soldiers in his hard-won battles ; 
the pedestal is surrounded by field-pieces and huge cannon-balls. 

In Scott Square we find an equestrian statue of Gen. Winfield 
Scott; that, too, is cast of cannon taken during the Mexican cam- 
paign. You will like to remember General Scott because with 

im was associated the eminent hero of so many battles, Gen. U. 8. 
Gran,—het to whom the eyes of the world are now turned in loving 
sympathy. He was then a young man just from the military 
school at West Point. 

Farragut Square is adorned by a bronze statue of Admiral Far- 
ragut, cast of metal taken from his flagship, the *‘ Hartford.” 

In Lincoln Square is a bronze group, called ‘‘ Emancipation.” 
You may see its fac simile in one of the squares of Boston. It 
commemorates an event in our history that your parents well re- 
member,—the freeing of every slave within our borders. This 
touching memorial was erected from contributions received from 
the liberated slaves. The Hon. Frederick Douglas, whom many of 
you have seen, was the orator at the unveiling. 

After a look from the summit of the loftiest artificial structure in 
the world, we will turn our faces westward. It is a fitting memorial 
to him who was called the ‘* Pride of our land and the glory of our 
race ;’’ who was “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,’’—the immortal Washington. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Yale College has adopted the entire revised version of the 
scriptures for chapel readings. 


— Wednesday afternoon, June 17, the day before the commence- 
ment, there was unveiled in the memorial chapel of Cornell Univer- 
sity a tablet in memory of Louis Agassiz. 


— An old school teacher who has visited all the primary schools 
in the north and west ends of Boston, was shocked to find so many 
tobacco chewers among the children. He would probably be more 
shocked to find so many beer drinkers in the number. 


— The net attendance at the Territorial University of Washing- 
ton Territory, at Seattle, during the past scholastic year reached 
the large figure of 259 pupils, classified as follows : Classical depart- 
ment, 10; scientific, 34; normal, 17; business, 21; academical, 68 ; 
normal training, 50; music, 24; art, 49. These figures count up 
273, but 14 are counted twice, leaving the net number as above. 


— ‘* Without doubt the greatest man of rebellion times, the one 
matchless among forty millions for the peculiar difficulties of the 
period, was Abraham Lincoln,”’ affirms General Longstreet, in his 
article on ‘‘ The Seven Days’ Fighting about Richmond,”’ in the 
July Century. 

— Shakespeare uses more different words than any other writer 
in the English language. Writers on the statistics of words inform 
us that he uses about 15,000 different words in his plays and sonnets, 
while there is no other writer who uses so many as 10,000, A 
few writers use 9,000 words, but the great majority of writers do 
not employ more than 8,000. In conversation, only from 3,000 to 
5,000 different words are used. 

— The twenty-third convocation of the New York State Univer- 
sity occurs at Albany, July 7-9. President Carter of Williams Col- 
lege will read a paper entitled ‘‘ Ought Greek to be Required for 
the Degree of A. B.?”’ There will be an open conference of promi- 
nent educators on college education, and Prof. D. C. Farr, of Glen 
Falls, will report for the Committee on Methods of Promoting 
Classical Study. 

- — Mr. J. B. Smith, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been visiting the 
Agricultural College for the purpose of studying the rare and val- 
uable collection of’ Noctuid Moths in the private collection of Mrs. 
C. H. Fernald, who has been collecting these moths for a long time. 
Mr. Smith is preparing a monograph of this family of moths, so 
troublesome to farmers, to be published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in Washington. 

— In response to questions sent out by the Association of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz to a large number of female graduates, as to their 
health before and after entering college, 549 out of 705 report their 
health as excellent, 85 indifferent, and 35 poor. The health of 20 
per cent. was below par before entering college, while at graduation 
this was true of but 17 per cent. It should be stated, however, that 
only about half answered at all, and the death record was left out 
entirely. 

— Class Day is no longer monopolized by the colleges for men. | 
The girls’ schools and seminaries are by degrees adopting it in the 
program of Commencement exercises. At Vassar the day has been 
celebrated for a number of years, and is the most enjoyable feature 
of the week; and the girls at Mr. Moody’s Northfield Seminary 
have class day exercises, including speeches and a poem, in connec- 


tion with their Commencement program. Smith College; too, ima} 


modest way, observes the day with ivy planting and other exercises. 


— Commencement at the University of Minnesota in Minneapo- 
lis oceurred last week, when President Cyrus Northrop was formally 
ina ted. A class of nineteen, five of them ladies, was gradu- 
ated, followed by the alumni dinner and the president’s reception 
in the evening. 

The Judson Female Institute was founded in Minneapolis six 
years ago by Miss Abby Judson, who was born in Burmah, a daughter 
of Dr. Adoniram Judson. Five young ladies graduated June 5. 
Bennett Female Seminary is another school in the same city, older 
than the Judson Institute, and Miss Anstice Abbot, born in India, 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL, except as ex- 
ressed in the editorial columns or over his signature. He cannot promise 
» return rejected MSS.,or correspond with the writers. Correspondents 
should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns imperatively demends it 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


I have regarded the meetings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation as precious opportunities for meeting prominent persons 
engaged in the work of education. Interesting questions have been 
discussed at every session; but I have never thought that the spe- 
cially professional papers and discussions, though most numerous, 
were most profitable. Papers stimulating to broader views, or 
deeper culture, or greater enthusiasm, have seemed to be of greater 
service. To me the sight of large numbers of representative teach- 
ers and superintendents has proved the attractive feature of the 
annual meeting,—I should say,—the sight and the friendly greeting, 
the opportunity for comparison of views on matters of practical 
and speculative interest. 

Saratoga is, of all places in the country, the best equipped for 
personal accommodation of conventions of any sort; it is, more- 
over, accessible from all parts of the country by the directest lines 
of railway. From it as a center one may visit the famous places of 
summer resort, or the oldest cities of the land, by making six-hour 
trips to the east or the south. It is hoped that these considerations 
will move teachers in all parts of the country to attend this coming 
meeting. Wa. T. Harris, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
GRAMMAR, 


According to S. 8S. Greene, can ‘* Has been proved’ be the cop- 
ula, as stated in ‘‘One Way of Teaching Grammar,’ in THE 
JOURNAL of May 28 ? A SUBSCRIBER, 

Greene's English Grammar, article 82, par. 7, says: ‘* When the 
noun or the pronoun thus added means the same person or thing as 
the subject, it is not the object, but it is a predicate nominative, 
and the verb is either intransitive, or transitive in the passive voice. 
All such verbs perform the office of the copula, and hence ave called 
copulative verbs.” 

Change the sentence challenged,—‘' This statement has been 
proved false,’’ into ‘* This statement has been proved a falsehood.”’ 
Here, according to the authority quoted, ‘‘ has been proved” is a 
copulative verb. 

Now turn to the same grammar, and under article 162, par. 3, 
model 12, read the analysis of the sentence there given, which is 
exactly parallel to the challenged construction. 

The writer of ‘‘One Way of Teaching Grammar ’’ wishes to state 
that she follows the authority of no one grammarian. For instance, 
in the challenged sentence, the word ‘‘ false ’’ is unquestionably an 
adjective. According to the teachings of all the authors with whom 
the writer is familiar, an adjective can limit a verb in but one way, 
—that is, as the attributive object. It is impossible to have an at- 
tributive object without a direct object ; therefore the word ‘* false ’’ 
cannot be an attributive object, and cannot //mit *‘ has been proved.”’ 
If it does not limit the verb (and is not independent of grammatical 
construction) it must be one of the three elements which cannot 
limit one another,—subject, copula, or attribute. Since it can be 
neither subject nor copula, it must be attribute. Whatever joins 
the attribute to the subject is the copula. 

The writer is obliged to ‘* A Subscriber *’ for thus calling her at- 
tention to a point that cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

Teach your pupils to be entirely independent of the authority of 
a printed -paragraph, that may easily pass from the memory, by 
causing them to comprehend so thoroughly the various grammatical 
relations that a disputed construction may be driven into the very 
corner where it belongs. I, M. GARDNER, 


REX’S INTEREST PROBLEM. 


‘* The problem becomes much more interesting if stated another 
way; viz., How many monthly payments of $25 each will cancel 
the interest and principal of a debt of $2.000 at 6 per cent. ? 

**] would like tosee a solutionin THE JOURNAL of the above, by 
some of your hard-headed mathematical readers. It is an interest- 
ing problem from the fact that it contains the principle on which 
loan associations base their calculations, and also because it is very 
frequently employed by real estate dealers in calculating tha num- 
ber of payments necessary to pay for houses and lots sold on the 
installment plan. ReEx.”’ 
Assuming that at the end of the first month $2,000 and interest at 
6 per cent. is due, we may proceed by either one of two methods. 
After finding the rate, we get 39}, by which we may multiply the. 
principal, subtract the payment, and regarding the remainder as a 
new principal, proceed until the principal becomes smaller than a 
payment; or, as the amounts by which the principal diminishes at 
each payment also increase by $$ and may be considered install- 
ments of the debt, we may multiply the first of these’ amounts, 
which is $15, by #83 for the second, and so proceed until the sum 
of the amounts subtracted from the whole debt ($2000), leaves a 
emainder smaller than a payment. Making use of the'formula to ~ 
find n by the second method : . 


% 1) Whence § log. = 
lon. 


0.221849; log. $$} 0.002166. 0.221849 = (0.002166)". n=. 


1102 IL. 
Cincinnati, O., June, 1885. 


2000 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
WELL PLEASED. 
Dr. C. Roberts, Winchester, [ll., says: ‘‘I have used it with 
entire satisfaction in cases of debility from age or overwork, and in 


her father being a missionary of the A, B, C, F, M., is one of the 
principals, 


inebriates and dyspeptics, and am well pleased with its effects,” 


| 
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Boston, JULY 2, 1885. 


Ture Commencement season has brought up some im- 
portant questions in the decision of which large interests 
are involved. Several prominent educational positions 
have been rendered vacant, which are to be filled. An- 
drew D. White, the real organizer and architect of Cornell 
University, has resigned that important post, the presi- 
dency of Cornell. He is not in rugged health, and pro- 
poses to go abroad to complete for publication his special 
studies in history and social science. He will, however, 
continue to be a trustee of the institution, and has been 
chosen its honorary president. The selection of his succes- 
sor is as important as it is difficult. President White, during 
the first years of his administration, developed very rad- 
ical notions upon many vital points of college government 
and management. It is equally noticeable that during 
the last few years he has advocated much that he slighted 
at an earlior period. There are yet many important ques- 
tions that must necessarily be answered by the manage- 
ment of Cornell at an early day. The successor of Presi- 
dent White will not probably find his duties a mere holi- 


day pastime. 


Vassar CoLLeGe is again without a president, and it 
is not a remarkably easy task to find the man who pos- 
sesses in full measure all the qualities required for that 


position. 


ies 


Bowporn has elected Dr. Hyde, and Union has chosen 
Dr. Duryea. These are responsible and important po- 
sitions, and if the appointees accept they will decidedly 
strengthen the college force of our country. Dr. Duryea 
is a man of great breadth of mind, depth of thought, pop- 
ular power, and executive ability. His acceptance of the 
presidency of Union College will at once place that ancient 
seat of learning on a strong foundation. Boston, however, 
would be the sufferer. Dr. Hyde is very highly spoken 
of, and would probably add strength to old Bowdoin. 


SEVERAL other important colleges and universities are 
in more or less danger of losing their presidents, and before 
very long will, without doubt, have to pass through that 
period of change. The American colleges can now boast 
a strong array of names, and surely it would seem, at first 
thought, that but little improvement were possible upon 
an Eliot, Hopkins, Gilman, Seelye, Angell, Bascom, Carter, 
Robinson and White, but the past has abundantly shown 
that wisdom does not die with wise men, but new men are 
continually rising to fill the places of the old, and the world 
is constantly progressing. 


Bur this series of changes is not confined to the colle % s 
The Methodist system of itinerating may not be the best, 


but surely it often seems that the world is rapidly adopt- 
ing the itineracy system -in all professions. Especially 
has this seemed true, of late, in the educational field- 
Times are called dull, and business is slow, and money is 
a drug. But the educational bureaus appear to have all 
they ean do. “Chance and change” seem to beset the 
poor schoolmaster, and when he is not * requested to hand 
in his resignation,” he quite often,—especially the best of 
him,—has a “louder call,” which quickly occasions a 
resignation. Then, when it is too late, the committee wake 
up to the fact that they might have retained a good teacher, 
by voluntarily increasing his salary to the amount they 
now find themselves obliged to pay his successor. 


Tue Boston School Committee has voted to appoint an 
instructor in hygiene for the city schools. The vital ques- 
tion now is: What man shall be appointed? The office 
is not without importance, and the committee are in duty 
bound to find a man who has the peculiar qualifications 
necessary. Both teachers and pupils need special direc- 
tions and instruction upon important questions of health, 
and an instructor would have all he could do if he ade- 


{| quately looks after the important matters relating to light- 


ing, heating, ventilation, drainage, contagious diseases, 


50! vaccination, laws of health, and, especially, if he has, as 


such an instructor surely should have, a strong interest in 
the proper and systematic instruction upon the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human system. 


A suDDEN reaction from the severity of the closing 
weeks of school duties, by dropping all work and doing 
absolutely nothing, is not in accordance with true psycho- 
logical and physiological principles. It were better to 
change the scene and direct the mind moderately to a class 
of subjects differing from the special work of the school- 
room, although it is not essential that these subjects be of 
an entirely different character. The management of the 
two great educational associations are wise in arranging 
for the meetings early in July, soon after the closing of 
the schools. After attending these meetings the tired 
teachers, having gradually let themselves down from the 
severe tension of closing days, find their nerves quite 
rested and themselves refreshed and ready for the vaca- 
tion proper. It is believed that the facts observed during 
the last few years will demonstrate the truth of the above 
theory. 


Tue Rey. Epwarp Everett has enlivened the 
dullness of the ordinary college address by one of his most 
incisive, daring, and sensible talks, at Brown University, 
on the proper function of the scholar and literary man in 
American life. Taking, as his text, the memorable ora- 
tion of Wendell Phillips, at Harvard,—which, like every 
address of that brilliant agitator, was an impeachment of 
a whole class, in this instance an impeachment of the lit- 
erary class as a failure in American public affairs,—Dr. 
Hale boldly controverts the time-honored notion that the 
scholar is the fit man for the duties of statesmanship. In 
as much as he is scholar, literary man, artist, or specialist 
in any walk of science, he is apt to be unfitted for the 
close dealing with social and public affairs which is the 
peculiar duty of the statesman. While, in his own way, 
he can and does refresh public life by original ideas and 
more correct views of details, he generally fails in that 
truthful estimate of men and knowledge of social and 
political conditions without which legislation is the most 
dangerous form of experimenting. Dr. Hale traces this 
notion and the demand that comes from it largely to the 
conceit of the literary and scholarly class, who fancy them- 
selves capable of handling great affairs because they can 
write worthily of what other men have done. In sharp 
contrast to this notion, the wise and humorous doctor takes 
up the fact that the American people, as distinguished 
from several classes which assume to lead them, has been 
the author of about everything valuable in American 
society, and that to pass over its function of administration 
into the hands of any class, however accomplished in cult- 
ure or confident of its own powers, would be a fatal mis- 
take. The address is worthy of publication and wide cir- 
culation, and proves its author, spite of his occasional 
eccentricities, one of the most reliable observers and most 
vital and prophetic instructors of popular affairs in the 


country. 


“THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
COLLEGE.” 


Wise sayings, crude speculations, thoughtful reasonings 
resulting from experience, and random guesses wide of 
the mark, in reference to educational matters, are often 
found, now-a-days, intermingled in the same article in our 
best public prints. 

The Christian Register is one of the careful, well- 
edited papers which can usually be relied upon in refer- 
ence to questions of education. A recent number of this 
paper, however, contains an article by Mr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, son of President Eliot of Harvard, with the above 
heading, which has proved a surprise to many readers. It 
is the design of the present article not to discuss the mer- 
its of the several strange statements, but to call attention 
to them, leaving the reader to formulate his own conclu- 
sions. In the early paragraphs appear the following : 

** As yet, no writer or speaker has said much about what may prove 
to be the kernel of the whole debate,—the question of school training. 
If we are to follow liberal doctrines in higher education, if we are 
to allow election and self-government in our colleges, we must have 
schools where boys learn self-reliance, and where they can receive the 
representative mental training which should be the pre-requisite of u 
university course. A revolution in colleges cannot be successfully 
accomplished without a simultaneous revolution in schools.”’ 

Special attention is called to the italicised words. 

“Now, most of our colleges are doing a great deal of the work 
which should be done at school. They are teaching elementary sub- 
jects under a compulsory system. Their students are receiving 
praise and prizes for studying many things a little and nothing 
much, being advised that in that way they can win * the essentials 
of a liberal education,’ and attain to a well-rounded, well-balanced 
mind and character. There is still abroad the old conventional idea 


that an education can be ‘ finished.’ ”’ 

One is quite inclined to ask where the writer has been 
hiding himself, during the late years, that his ignorance 
of what has been going on in schools and colleges should 
be so clearly apparent. Does not Mr. Eliot know that 
the amount of instruction now given in preparatory schools 
is far more than was given twenty years ago, and that the 
age for admission to college now averages quite as high as 
President Eliot and other wise and thoughtful college 
presidents regard as desirable? Pray, will Mr. Eliot tell 
us where “the old conventional idea that an education can 
be ‘finished’” is “abroad”? Suffer, we pray, another 
quotation of the same random kind : 

** The schools take no account of special inheritances or powers. 
They attempt in the same course to fit boys for college and for busi- 
ness. The probable destination of a pupil is not allowed to affect 
his training. What is good for one is supposed to be good for all.” 

The “ kernel” of the thought evidently in the writer's 
mind is found in the next sentence, where he says: “ Par- 
ents and teachers should recognize that boys and girls 
cannot attain even to a bird’s-eye view of all knowledge.” 
So! Education, then, is the attainment of knowledge, and 
the philosophy of education must be the differentiation of 
this knowledge! But, read this: | 

** The primary need of every boy is to find out as soon as may be, 
with the help of parents, teachers, and comrades, what his aptitudes 
are, and what the place or career in which he is most likely to be- 
come useful and happy. If a boy seeks after knowledge that does 
not belong to him, he will be like the camel in the Hebrew proverb, 
which, in going to seek horns, lost his ears.’’ 

Install this principle in the school-room and the great 
work of many boys, to which they will turn their attention 
very early, will be to find out what are horns,—in other 
words, what they should not seek; and the teacher, or 
parent, or comrade will soon be told by the pupil that he 
has no “aptitude” for arithmetic, or grammar, or geogra- 
phy, or history, or whatever is found to be a difficult study. 
All boys will have “aptitudes” for the “ soft snaps.” 

The incident related by Master Solon Wiseman, in the 
preface to Warren Colburn’s Arithmetic, is specially 
commended to the consideration of Mr. Eliot. ‘* What 
man has done, man can do,” was the motto over Master 
Wiseman’s door. It was the result of an object-lesson. 
The master had discovered that every boy had hands, and 
fingers, and eyes, and ears, and that each one could add 
and subtract, and play marbles; could perceive, reflect, 
remember, etc. 

Our author, having missed the mark so widely, now 
shoots straight at the bulls-eye and rings the bell. He 
Says : 

‘* There are ethical lessons in every department of secular teach- 


ing. Mathematical study is a discipline in exactness of reasoning. 
Scientific study teaches careful statement and cultivates the candid 


spirit of inquiry. In history, boys learn to estimate character ; they 
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see what the paths to true human greatness are, and are helped to 
form nobler ideas of their own possibilities. What a parent should 
ask himself about a school is: * Are the studies such as my boy 
needs 2? Will the course give him the range he ought to have ? Are 
the methods calculated to promote manliness and the sense of 


honor ?’”” 
This is surely true doctrine and stated in a frank, 


straightforward way. There is much more of it, which 
can be cordially and heartily commended. 

But it is not to be forgotten that boys need about the 
same food, about the same plays,—in general, about the 
same exercise in kind, it may not be in degree; and so 
those who propose to go up to the college and the univer- 
sity, all need the arithmetic, the geography, the history, 
algebra, geometry, and some study in language. And 
whether this language-study shall be from the Latin and 


Greek, or from the French and German, or the English 
does not so much depend upon the boy’s tastes, or th 


tastes of his father, mother, or comrades, or upon his in- 
heritances, but upon other circumstances over which he 
generally has but slight control. 


“THE EVOLUTION OF DODD.” 


Under this title Wm. Hawley Smith, of Peoria, IIL, 


gives us one of the brightest little books of 153 pages 
that has stirred the serenity of the educational mind for 
many aday. The subject is the “evolution” of Master 
Doddridge Watts Weaver, the terrible son of a pious 
Western parson, through the trials of infancy, rampant 
boyhood, and almost hopeless, early manhood, till he is 
left in a studio in New York, a promising artist, family 
man, and Christian of the broad-guage type. 

The point always made is the utter incompetency of 
what the author somewhat sharply calls “the machine ” 
for the training of an exceptional boy ; always vibrating 
between good and evil, with a perilous tendency to resent 
every effort for his well-being, unless directed by an al- 
most supernatural insight and persisted in with a tact and 
patience almost divine. The boy very early breaks out 
from the flabby discipline of the home, and gets his first 
lesson in implicit obedience from a tremendous trouncing 
administered by a vigorous grandfather. He is carried 
through almost every phase of ineffectual school-life : 
now in the hands of a mechanical female disciple of the 
New Education ; again exposed to the mischievous influ- 
ence of a worthless, lying schoolmaster ; till he happily 
falls upon a country school taught by an ideal Catholic 
Irish girl, and finally comes under the instruction of the 
only man in the United States who would seem competent 
to handle such a precious young reprobate. His final ar- 
rest in the downward road comes at a later period, 
through the same extraordinary friend. The narrative 
is instinct with the fire, vim, and humor of the best type 
of Western journalism ; the characters, though eccentric, 
are not unnatural, and everything told of the evolution of 
the hero is credible. 

The book will do great good in flashing an electric 
light into many a dark place, and shouting a war-whoop 
reform into many a sleepy hollow in the home, the church, 
and the school. The perils of the new methods of train- 
ing childhood and youth are sharply, sometimes savagely, 
exposed. But while every careful observer must confess 
to their existence, we feel that the writer has put into his 
critique a certain twang of personal feeling toward the 
New Education and its more prominent Western apostles, 
which impairs the effect of his criticism. We know the 
West somewhat, but we never happened to come across 
the man big enough to dispose of Dr. Harris and the St. 
Louis school-keeping, in the contemptuous way affected 
by Mr. Wm. Hawley Smith, in these pages. 

With all the perils of the graded-school system as ad- 
ministered by teachers who have only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the natural methods, no man of sense would send 
us back to the old-fashioned, hap-hazard school-keeping of 
* generation ago as a substitute. The New Education is 
‘imply the education appropriate to the new country, period, 
and combination of circumstances amid which this genera- 
tion of American children and youth is placed. The remedy 
for all its defects is not grandfather’s rawhide, the acci- 
dental saint-ship of a country schoolmistress, or any back- 
ing-lown upon worn-out methods and notions. Indeed, 
the author answers his own questions by drawing the pict- 
ure of a graded school whose discipline turns out several 
hundred children who behave like educated Christians to- 


ward the young savage shot into their midst, while the 
master is the only man capable of rescuing the wretch, 
Dodd, from perdition. As far as the story goes, all is 
well. 

In another place we offer a few suggestions concerning 
the author’s philosophy of “'TheMachine,” in which he 
represents a large constituency, who evidently believe that 
human progress now depends on “smashing” that im- 
portant element of civilization in every department of life 


in this Republic. 


THE MACHINE. 


There is a disposition among progressive people to pre- 
face every proposition for special reform by a vigorous 
denunciation of what is called “The Machine.” Indeed, 
it is impressed upon us that “smashing the machine ” is 
the primary duty of the reformer, and many of our zeal- 
ous friends apparently believe that no good new thing can 
be done until this desirable wreck is accomplished. The 
author of the Evolution of Dodd is a good representative 
of this feeling among a certain class of school-men, with 
this exception,—that, while one set of reformers can see 
no hope until the old machine is demolished, our brilliant 
critic boils with rage over the fact that the New Educa- 
tion has already become a machine, as mechanical, exclu- 
sive, and difficult to be entreated as the iron-clad system 
it replaced. 

And why not? Really, what do we mean when we 
talk about the machine? To our understanding, the rad- 
ical meaning of this term is the average working condition 
of any human institution or department of human life. 
Every good thing is, first, an ideal in some reformer’s 
brain; then a castle in the air; next, the propaganda of 
a growing party of progress; afterward, a new law or 
custom ; finally, the settled habit of a man, an institution, 
a nation, a race. At this point the good thing, hallowed 
by the prayers, and baptized with the bloody sweat of 
centuries, becomes the common habit of a portion of 
mankind, and, like everything habitual, tends to become 
commonplace and mechanical. 

What is more a machine than a city merchant, living in 
a groove, rising, riding to town, lunching, going through 
the same motions behind his counter, turning up at six in 
his family,—which has itself become as mechanical in its 
routine of daily life as himself. So has the city in which 
he lives; the church where he worships; the common- 
wealth of which he is a citizen; the whole order of Amer- 
ican society which he proudly declares the best on earth, 
and for which he and all his sons will shoulder arms, and 
his wife and daughters become hospital nurses at the first 
warning of peril. 

Just so with the school where his children are educated. 
If that school-house, crammed with a thousand children 
representing “every sort and condition of men,” is to be 
anything but a babel, it must be nine-tenths a ‘‘ machine.” 
It must be an orderly community, graded, classified, ad- 
justed, and so disposed that the amount of teaching-force 
available can be employed to the best advantage. With- 
out a government that restrains the liberty of these chil- 
dren, that house would be what thousands of American 
homes now are, raised to the thousandth power,—Bedlam 
broke loose. Of course if this army, a thousand strong, 
could be taught in little groups, or even singly, some things 
would go better, although the social influence, one of the 
most powerful in the school, would be lost. But who will 
pay for two hundred experts in that school-house ? Mean- 
while, one teacher, as good as can be found, must deal 
with fifty, and that can only be done by a process which 
our great metropolitan, journalistic critics call the ma- 
chine. As if the journal they edit, their own daily life, 
even the funeral procession that bears their remains to 
Mount Auburn, were not every way as mechanical, and 
exposed to the same peril of dead routine, as the school 
they so furiously expose ! 

What is the conclusion of the whole matter? That 
man himself is nine-tenths a creature of habit ; that only 
when good becomes habitual, the almost unconscious rou- 
tine of life, can it do its work among the masses of men ; 
that every successful institution, family, state, depart- 
ment of life, finally becomes a machine ; that so the pres- 
ent machine is a little better than the last, better espe- 
cially by its capability of being more easily improved, we 


must be content as far as great results are expected. The 


graded school system, as far as it has been adopted in our 
country, is a machine. But it is a broader, more pro- 
found, rational, effective, and humane method of school- 
ing a people than was ever before materialized on earth. 
Like all improved machines, it has peculiar perils from 
which the old machine was free. There is no danger 
that the colored driver of a Mississippi mule-team will be 
blown up, as his grandson, the porter in the New Orleans 
Pullman express, may easily be. A// the perils of the 
graded school system imply certain great superiorities 
which were impossible under the old régime. 

The wise thing for the sensible friends of education to 
do is to thank God and the noble body of educators who 
have given us what we have of the New Education, with 
the thousand blessings attendant thereon, and then work 
steadily at the problem, which the same class of people is 
now working at; to establish the superiorities, diminish 
the perils, make the machine run easier, and secure to 
teacher and pupil the uttermost of spontaneity, freedom, 
and individuality of development and action possible. 
For in this the graded school is a true epitome of society ; 
and the object of school and society is not the uttermost 
glorification of the individual, but the establishment of a 
true order of human life, in which each shall oceupy his 
rightful place in a community moving toward the grand- 
est human achievement,—a divine society, the kingdom 
of God on earth, prophetic of the kingdom of heaven. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The program for the American Institute of Instruction is now 
being widely distributed by Mr. Littlefield of Newporf. He will 
he glad to send copies to all who apply to him for them. Thig 
meeting promises to be eminently practical and successful. Its 
list of speakers includes the names of some of our most profound 
thinkers, our best orators and foremost educators. Attention is 
called to the railroad arrangements and hotel accommodations on 
another page. ‘The program was published in our issue of June 4, 
page 364, 

— The State Normal School at Peru, Neb., under the manage- 
ment of Prest. Farnham, has just closed a year of successful work. 
Our associate editor, who was present at the Commencement, June 
14-17, reports an unprecedented attendance on the numerous exer- 
cises; a good show by the graduating class, which exhibited re- 
markable proficiency in good publie reading and speaking ; the re- 
appointment of the president, and the prospect of a new building 
for the coming year. The shadow of the week was the resignation 
of our correspondent, Miss M. K. Smith, who for two years, with 
great success, has occupied the post of method teacher in this school. 
Everybody hopes that after a year in Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, Miss Smith will return to Nebraska, where she is thoroughly 
appreciated, and where is a boundless field for the most eminent 
talents in training teachers for the common schools. 


— The National Educational Association meeting at Saratoga 
will present three-fold attractions. First comes the meeting of the 
National Council of Education, a body of fifty-one men, on Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, July 10, 11, 13, and 14. At 
these meetings reports from committees upon very important sub- 
jects will be presented, as follows : 

1. State School Systems, on ‘‘ State Supervision of Schools.’’ 

2. Secondary Education, on ‘‘ Place and Function of the Acad- 
emy.”’ 

Normal Education, on Practice Schools in connection with 
Normal Schools.”’ 

4. Technological Education, on ‘‘ Pedagogical Value of the 
School Workshop.”’ : 

5. Hygiene in Education, on ‘* Out-door School Recesses.”’ 

6. Educational Literature, on ‘‘ School Reports.”’ 

7. Educational Statistics, on ‘‘ Reforms in Educational Statisties.”’ 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, morning and evening. 

Third, the several departments, covering the whole realm of. 
practical educational work, from the kindergarten to the college 
and university. It is understood that these meetings will occupy 
the afternoons. It would be difficult to arrange a more attractive 
program, or to’ crowd more pedagogical or educational work into 
the same limited time. Teachers from all parts of the country owe 
it, as a duty to themselves and to their profession, to attend these 


grand meetings. 


is afflicted with constitutional scruples concerning the right to tax 
for the public school, has received a quietus in Indiana through the 
late decision of the Supreme Court of the state. On a test case the 


the education of the people. The wonder always is that a man 
with brains enough to make and keep a fortune, and the most or- 
dinary knowledge of affairs, should not see that popular intelligence, 
skilled industry, and public morality are the only safeguards of 
property; and that, without the aid of the state, no such general 
uplifting of the people is likely to be accomplished. Of all men, 
the man of wealth has the most direct and vital interest in the 


schools. Dishonesty, shiftlessness, ineffectual labor, public repudi- 
ation, and a general uncertainty in matters industrial, are the cer- 


tain accompaniments of popular ignorance in a land like ours. 


Second, the Association proper, holding its meetings Tuesday, 


— That especially fussy set of politicians which, in every state, 


court has decided that the state has the undoubted right to tax for _ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE NorMAL Music Course. Consisting of First Reader, for 
Primary Schools; Second Reader, for Intermediate and Gram- 
mar Schools; Third Reader, for Girls’ Grammar and High 
Schools (female voices) ; Fourth Reader, for Grammar and High 
Schools (mixed voices ) 4 Filth Reader, for High Schools, Choral 
Societies, ete.: Normal Music Charts (first series), Drill Exercises 
in Pitch and Time, nine Keys; Normal Music Charts (second 
series), Drill Exercises, one, two, and three-part singing, includ- 
ing bass; Third Reader (supplement), for Ladies’ Seminaries, 
Choral Societies, ete.; Fourth Reader sa NO, for High 
Schools,—mixed and boys’ voices; Teachers Manual, me 
and Illustrating the Use of the Normal Musie Course; Teachers’ 
Manual, to accompany the Charts. By John W. Tufts and H. 
E. Holt. Boston: William Ware & Co.; New York: Baker 
& Taylor; Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co.; Toronto: Canada 
Publishing Co. ( Limited.) 

In this series of charts and books will be found a new departure 
in the method of teaching music, in which principles that at present 
direct the best work in other school studies are applied to music. 
It is often said by the older musicians that the number of good sight 
readers seems to diminish from year to year, and yet the reason for 
this loss is seldom guessed. Most of the decline may justly be 
charged to the increase in the number of pianos and organs which 
the singers have in their homes, and which so readily give the tones 
for imitation. For this reason, it may safely be asserted that nine- 
tenths of the singers belonging to our societies, choirs, and clubs are 
not sight readers, but simply rote or imitative singers. Why should 
not our school-children be able to read the ordinary vocal music 
which they see, with the same ease and certainty that they read in 
their enther-tniges their books, magazines, and papers? The 
musical notation surely cannot be at fault, for thousands of persons 
have and do read music who have gained their skill without in- 
instrumental aid. Where does the trouble lie, and how can it be 
remedied ? Up to the present time music in the schools has been 
used too largely for recreation. The teacher, who has some execu- 
tive skill, sits at the piano or organ and gives many repetitions of 
the desired song. The singers finally learn the music by imitation. 
Such singers leave the school, having, as their complete stock, only 
such selections as have been taught in this parrot-like manner. 
Sometimes an effort is made in the direetion of theory. The study 
of a series of questions with reference to signs used in music is 
required. 

Neither of these studies has been of any practical value, and the 
singers have remained as before,—vocal imitators,—with a super- 
ficial knowledge of the names and appearance of the signs used in 
expressing musical ideas. Cannot a thorough and practical knowl- 
edge be gained through the means at hand without resorting to a 
tiew notation, using the signs at our command and which so graph- 
ieally represent the facts to be expressed ? This seems to have been 
accomplished by the onthinn -alihehas, John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt,—in the Normal Musie Course, in a manner so plain, so easy 
and attractive that any musically inclined persons can very easily 
gain a practical knowledge of the subject, and become so well- 
grounded in the art of sight-reading as to make it a permanent delight 
through life. From the very outset the two underlying principles 
of tune and time are presented, and a strictly progressive course pur- 
sued until the result is attained of knowing sounds by seeing their 
representation, or their representation by hearing them. This great 
gain is made by the process of thinking, which is suggested in the 
pursuit of such an end. ‘This course will be of very great assistance 
to teachers in all their work, and music may be placed with math- 
ematics, and, being a pleasanter medium, contribute to the mental 
development of the pupils. This may seem an extravagant state- 
ment, but a careful study of the system, beginning with the charts 
and following the course laid down in the manuals, will convince any 
thoughtful person that the statement is not exaggerated. Music 
contributes to our pleasure at the outset by the succession of pleas- 
ant sounds. It then progresses into a higher sphere by the addition 
of words of an ennobling sentiment; and finally into the highest 
state of pure music through the inexhaustible combination of tones. 
Our ordinary study deals only with the first two stages. Is it not a 
noble task to so work that the early and necessary steps to such 
— and profit may be made clear and simple, so that the mem- 

r of a choir or congregation may as unhesitatingly lend his 
musical assistance as in the responses of a church service ? 

No exact description can be given in a review of so extended a 
course, but the exact routine to be followed can be learned from the 
manuals, which accurately describe the way. Every step in tune 
and time is illustrated musically through hundreds of melodic stud- 
ies, interspersed with recreative songs in progressive order. The 
words of these songs have been selected with the greatest care from 
the best sources, and will materially aid the teacher in suggesting 
the proper movement and expression. When the voices are taken 
in combination, the most rigid rules are observed to obtain the ut- 
most purity in harmony, while at the same time nothing is lost in 
beauty and variety of melody. The noisy, harmonic jingle is thereby 
avoided, and new interest is gained. The carefully adjusted transi- 
tions from concord to discord and return afford most interesting 
successions of musical problems, the elucidation of which will lead 
and encourage the singers in the direction of tuneful and expressive 
singing. All these details are to be worked out in the readers, and, 
in addition, there is a large number of illustrative compositions. 

The Normal Music Course evidently furnishes the most complete 
school of music for the purpose ever prepared, and its leading prin- 
ciple is never lost sight of, but continued and elaborated as far as 
the most intricate chorus practice. Although of this extended char- 
acter, it is exceedingly simple in its details, and can be used by 
scholars or teachers having but ordinary skill in other studies. The 
course will consist of two manuals, two series of charts, a collection 
of yoo five readers, and three supplementary volumes, and 
will furnish material for students from the first production of 
musical tones to the most advanced choral practice. - 

The Course, hitherto published by Messrs. D. A pleton & Co., 
will be hereafter published jointly, in Boston (Wiitiam Ware & 
Co.), New York (Baker & Taylor), Chicago (S. A. Maxwell & Co.), 
Toronto (Canada Publishing Co., Limited.) 


MUSHROOMS OF AMERICA, EDIBLE AND Portsonovs. 

Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 

This little work gives us in twelve plates (and several plates of 
text) illustrations in color of the most edible mushrooms, and such 
of the poisonous kinds as may the easiest be confounded with the 
good kinds described. Mr. Palmer, the author, is perhaps the best 
authority on the subject of mycophagy, or mushroom eating, in this 
country, having given most of his time for more than ten years to 
its study. Knowing exactly what information the mushroom gath- 
erer most needs, he gives it in a very clear manner, without going 
into dry, scientific details, and adds valuable recipes how to prepare 
the various edible species for the table. The illustrations are sim- 
ply excellent, much better than those in any scientific work hereto- 
fore published. The work has been issued in three forms; viz., in 
two large wall charts for the study, school-room, or kitchen; in 
loose plates in portfolio, to be taken to the woods and fields when 
gathering; and bound in book form for the library. It is a work 
where for once the epicurean and the coonomlet will agree es to its 


By 


value. ‘This is the first attempt in America to popularize the fungi, 
or, rather, we should say that the Messrs. Prang are the first pub- 
lishers to issue an illustrated guide to the use of mushrooms. We 
cannot conceive how a work could more admirably fulfill its design 
than this, and it cannot fail of success. To our readers where 
mushrooms abound, and are in use as articles of food, we recom- 
mend it as an aid in extending gastronomic ventures. These charts 
contain 12 chromo-lithographie illustrations (8 edible and 4 poison- 
ous) of 28 species of the most common mushrooms, with full diree- 
tions how to distinguish, and how to prepare them for the table; 
ready to hang om the wall. The same in 12 plates illustrations, 
and 4 plates text, in strong and convenient portfolio, and also in 
book form for the library. 


Fresu FLowers. A Song Book for the Infant Classes in Sun- 
day-Schools. By Mrs. Emma Pitt. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. Price, 25 cents; per doz., $2.40. 

This is a sweet little music book for the little ones, well adorned 
with pictures, and containing more than fifty attractive songs, not 
baby songs, but good and sensible hymns and tunes for children. 


I know I’m but a wayward child, 
And little I can do, 


belongs to ‘‘ The Little Children’s Sheaves.”’ 


We are little workers, 
Each with heart and hand, 


is a fine chorus for *‘ The Little Workers.’ 
Hark! I hear the glad hosanna 


belongs to a ringing children’s chorus. 


Little hands be busy 
Sowing precious seeds, 


indieates work for the fingers that are always busy, for good or for 
evil. Such extracts might be greatly multiplied, but these will 
show the general drift. The book is nicely printed, and a pleasure 
to the eye, and as a ‘‘ quarter ”’ will bring a specimen copy through 
the mail very many will be glad to see it. 


JoHN MARSHALL. By Allan B. Magruder. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book belongs to the American Statesman Series, edited by 
John T. Morse, and will be welcomed heartily, recalling, as it does, 
the great fame of John Marshall, as Chief Justice of the United 
States. It sketches his youth, military service, his ability as shown 
at the bar, in the State Legislature, in the Constitutional Convention 
of Virginia, as envoy extraordinary and minister peers 
to France under President John Adams, as a member of congress 
from 1799 to 1801, as secretary of state in Mr. Adams’ cabinet, and 
as Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court in 1801. He 
presided at the trial of Aaron Burr for high treason in the circuit 
court of the United States held in Richmond in 1807. Judge Mar- 
shall wrote a life of Washington, which was sharply criticised as a 
decidedly federalist biography. Judge Marshall, although a slave- 
holder himself by inheritance, felt that the institution was a ‘‘ plague 
spot ’’ on the body politic, which he earnestly desired to eradicate. 
He died in Philadelphia in 1835 in the eightieth year of his age. 
He was mourned as one of the great men of the republic. The nar- 
rative of his life is admirably told by the author. 


— Te Y. Crowell & Co., New York, have issued neat editions of 
the Revised Bible and of the Revised Old Testament. 

— Maemillan & Co., New York, announce Arnold’s Discourses 
in America. 

— George F. eon 
jamin H. and Thomas Bb. 
Co., Boston. 

— Biglow & Main, New York City, will issue at an early date 
Children’s Hymns with Tunes, by Caryl Florio, also Christian Cho- 
rals, by Rev. M. W. Stryker. e price of each will be 50 cents. 


— J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, have just ready The 
Ten Laws of Health, by J. R. Black, M.D., almost entirely re- 
written, and greatly enlarged. They have also ready Wi/son’s 
Clinical Charts, by James C. Wilson, M.D. 

— The MacKellor, Smiths and Jordan Co., Philadelphia, have 
sent out to the press New and Original Series of Old Style Types. 
The pages contain samples of beautiful printing, of Patriotic Odes, 
and Biographical Sketches of interest. 

— Mrs. Greenough, of Cambridge, has written a story of New 
England life, which will soon be published by Cupples, Upham & 
Co., Boston. It is to be called The Story of an Old New England 
Town, and it is understood that the scene is laid in Brattleboro, Vt. 


— Dr. Peabody, so long the revered and beloved college pastor 
at Harvard, is enjoyinga hale old age in congenial literary pursuits. 
His Baccalaureate Sermons, recently published by D. Laiees & 
Co., is having a remarkable sale. 

— Miss Rose G. Kingsley, a daughter of Charles Kingsley, con- 
tributes an article on *‘ George Eliot’s Country,’’ Warwickshire, to 
the July Century. George ‘Bancroft has written for the same num- 
asd a brief paper on Henry Clay, with anecdotes of Clay and Cal- 

oun. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have in preparation The Temper- 
ance Teachings of Science, by Prof. A. D. Palmer, M.D., LL.D., 
of Michigan University; a volume of Wonder Stories of Science; 
Pine Canes, a story of adventure in Maine, by Willis Boyd Allen; 
But Half a Heart, by Marion Oliver ; and One Commonplace Day, 
a new story by *‘ Pansy.”’ 

— Mr. J. R. Osgood is on duty at Harper & Bros. He is to re- 
main in the Franklin Square establishment for awhile, and will 
will go to England to represent the house, while Mr. Phayre,—to 
—— there is no place like home,—will return to his desk in New 

ork. 


—_— H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., has added to his 
7 Anti-Infidel Series’? Atheism and Arithmetic, or Mathematical 
Law in Nature ; price, 25 cents. He treats his theme under the 
following heads: ‘*‘ Arithmetic in Plants and Planets,” ‘‘ Mathe- 
matics in Musical Science,’’ and ‘‘ Number in Vital Action.”” This 
ably written paper furnishes a line of proofs of the existence of an 
intelligent Creator and of His wondrous working. 


— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have ready Marble- 
head Sketches, by Anne Ashby Agge and Mary Mason Brooks ; 
Part. III. of Professor Child’s English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads; Social Problems, by Dr. Newman Smyth,—a series of three 
sermons to workingmen, reprinted from The Andover Reliew ; and 
a new edition of Mr. Aldrich’s Sti//water Tragedy, in the ‘ River- 
side Paper Series.” 


— Harper & Brothers, New York City, have ready Nos, 9, 10, and 
11, of Harper's Handy Series,” entitled John Needham’s Double, 
a novel by Joseph Hatton, author of ‘‘ To-Day in America,”’ ete. ; 
The Mahdi,— Past and Present, by James Darmester, Professor in 
the College of France, with portraits; The World of London (La 
Société de Londres), by Count Paul Vasili. Price of each, 25 cents, 
For summer reading in railway trains and at summer resorts, this 
series will be found very convenient. 


— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just published The Hunter's 


of Bangor, Me., is associated with Ben- 
Ticknor, in the new firm of Ticknor & 


Hand-book, a useful manual for all who fish, hunt, or camp out, 


giving a large amount of information concerning game, comfort in 
camp, what to cook, how to cook, etc. They have in press Me- 
moirs of Sarah and Angelina Grimke; also, How to Keep Well, a 
text-book of health, for use in the lower grade of schools, with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics on the 
bodily life ; by Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D., author of ‘‘ Our Bodies. 
or How we Live.”’ 

— George Routledge & Sons, New York, have just ready two 
new books by Augustus J. C. Hare. The one entitled Studies jx 
Russia does not profess to contain many original observations, but 
is, to use the wuthor’s own language, *‘a gathering up of such in- 
formation as its author has been able to obtain from the lips or 
writings of those better informed than himself, and for which he 
would have been so thankful before his own visit to Russia.’’ The 
result is a most interesting volume, which will prove most welcome 
to those curious to know something of this vast empire, and useful 
to those who are likely to travel there. The illustrations are from 
the author’s own sketches, taken upon the spot, often under the 
fear,—almost the certainty,—of arrest, and sometimes of imprison- 
ment. The other volume is entitled Wanderings in Spain, and will 
be found in every respect as interesting as the author’s ‘‘ walks’ 
other countries. The books, with their black cloth bindings, re- 
lieved by the red bands and gold lettering, are very attractively 
gotten up. 

—D.A »pleton & Co., New York, have ready Life and Letters 
of Emory Upton, Colonel of the Ath Regt. of Artillery, and Brevet- 
Maj.-Gen. t. S. A., by Prof. Peter S. Michie, of the U.S. Mil- 
itary Academy, with an introduction by James Harrison Wilson ; 
The Tinted Venus, a new story by F. Anstey, author of ‘ Vice 
Versa,’ ete. ; and new editions of Appleton’s General Guide to thi 
United States and Canada and Handbook of Summer Resorts. 

The above firm have added to Appleton’s ** Science Text-books ”’ 
A New Descriptive Botany, by Eliza A. Youmans, author of 
‘First Book of Botany,’’ and editor of Henslow’s ‘‘ Botanical 
Charts.”’ This book contains a practical guide to the classification 
of plants with a popular flora. Miss Youmans’s ** First Book of 
Botany’ is one of the best books ever written on this branch of 
study, and the present work is a continuation of the same general 
plan, in more extended study. In fact, we are glad to find in the 
second book the abridged lessons of the first book. The author 
provides for all that is essential in a text-book of descriptive botany, 
and added to it is a popular flora. The ** Introduction ’’ of Miss You- 
mans’s is very suggestive and valuable upon the methods of studying 
plants; and the directions for study found in the first three chap- 
ters present the best methods of object-teaching. Botany should 
always be studied in its actual objects by observation at first, then 
by comparison, followed by grouping, classification, ete. 

They have also added to the ‘‘ International Scientific Serie,s” 
The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, by W. K. Clifford ; price, 
$1.50. It treats of Number, Space, Quantity, Position, and Mo- 
tion. It is fully illustrated by one hundred diagrams and figures. 

— Sheldon & Co., 8 Murray street, New York City, have just 
ready a revised edition of the Elements of Natural Philosophy : a 
text-book for high schools and academies; by Elroy M. Avery. 
Ph.D., author of a series of ‘‘ Physical Science Text-books,’’ pub- 
lished by this firm. The reputation of this work is well known as 
among the leading books in use in this country. The author has 
given it a careful revision, availing himself freely of the results of 
six years’ use of the book in most of the leading high schools and 
academies of the country. The entire chapter on Electricity and 
Magnetism has been rewritten, and constitutes, beyond question. 
one of the most satisfactory and elementary treatises yet put before 
the public. The wonderful developments of electrical science with- 
in the last few years have been fully recognized ; the newly adopted 
electrical units are explained and rendered familiar by continued 
use, Ohm’s law and its many applications are clearly treated and 
studiously enforced ; the treatment of electric lighting, telegraphy. 
and telephony has been judiciously amplified. An entire section 
on the relation of electricity to heat and mechanical work has been 
added. It contains a very large number of simple experiments. 
which is considered so desirable in an elementary text-book. The 
book is quite full, and gives a most satisfactory treatment of the 
whole subject of physics. For such schools as cannot give time 
enough to the study of this branch to complete such a book, Pro- 
fessor Avery has prepared a smaller book, called The First Princ- 
ples of Natural Philosophy. The appendix contains new and val- 
uable tables of wire, ete., with valuable articles on electrical meas- 
urements, the instruments used therefor, etc. The book is illus- 
trated by more than four hundred wood engravings, and its typo- 
graphical appearance is very attractive; price, $1.15 for introduc- 
tion. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Naturalist’s Wandering in Eastern Archipelago ; by Henry 0. Forbes. 
F.R.G.S. ; with numerous illustrations....Upon a Last; by Charlotte Dun- 
ning. New York : Harper & Brothers. . 

Atheism and Arithmetic, by H. L. Hastings; price, cloth 25 cts, paper 15 
cents. Boston: H. L. Hastings. . 

New and Original Series of Old Style Types, Philadélphia: The MacKe! 
lar, Smith, & Jordan Co. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; by Elroy M. Avery, Ph.D.; illustrated. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Harper’s Franklin Square Library: The Revised Version of the Old Testa 
ment; Part IIL; price 20 cents....Adrian Vidal, a novel; by W. E. Norris. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

At Love’s Extremes; by Maurice Thompson; price $1.00; for sale by 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Year Book, 1884, City of Charlestown, So. Carolina. Second Annual Re- 

rt of the Chicago City Missionary Society, 1885. Biennial Report of the 
‘ounty Superintendeut of Schools for Cook County, Ill., from 1882_to 1884. 
Catalogue of the Northwestern Business Collegé and Academy, Madison. 
Wis., 1884-5. Harper’s New Graded Copy Books of Practical Penmanship: 
by H. W. Shaylor; New York : Harper & Brothers. Catalogue of the Publi 
cations of Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass., 1885. Catalogue of the University 
Grammar School, Providence, R. L., for 1884-5. . 

International Education Congress at Havre, from Bureau of Education 
Washington, D.C. Announcement for 1884-5, of W. E. Ward’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies, Nashville, Tenn. Catalogue and Circular of the State 
Normal School, Providence, R. I., 1885. Catalogue and Circular of the State 
Normal School, at St. Cloud, Minn., for 1885-6. Annual Cetplogue of the 
Michigan Agricultural College. for 1884-5. Report of the Principal of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 1884. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The interest that children often take in matters requiring patient r°_ 
search has been again exemplified by the recent page of “ feet without ow? 
ers,” in St, Nicholas. More than four thousand children in this country and 
Great Britain studied over the puzzling feet and sent in lists of the animals 
to which they Judged them to belong. It is surprising how near to accuracy 
were very many of the lists. Books of natural history, eyclopedias and dic 
tionaries, even zoological collections, have been carefully studied by the 
young a in their search for exactness. The correct answers and 
the names of the contributors of successful lists are to be given in the Au- 
gust Nicholas. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Popular Science Monthly for July; terms, @5.00 a year; single num- 
bers 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ot . 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature for July; terms, 5.00 a year. 
single numbers 45 cents. New York: E. R. Pelton, Publisher. . 

1e Librar Journal for June; terms, $5.00 a year; single numbers 50 

cents. New York: Publication Office. : 

St. Nicholas for July; terms £3.00 a year; single numbers 25 cts. New 
York: The Century Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for July; terms, #1.50 a year; single 
numbers 15 cents. Boston: The Russell Publishing Co. 

The Library Magazine for July; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Joln B. 
Alden, Publisher. 

— The Catholic World,—a month! magazine,—for July, has sixteen scholarly 


articles, and extended reviews of new publications. New York City: The 
Catholic Publication Society. Price $4.00 per year; single numbers, 35 cts. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT MADISON. 


To the Editor of the National Journal of Education: 

‘The volume of Proceedings of the National Association at Madison, 
:s the most valuable of its kind yet issued. The papers, speeches, 
and discussions form an important addition to current educational 
literature. All is full, complete, and satisfactory, except one item : 
Where is the report of the treasurer of the Educational Exhibit ? 
Not one word appears as to his receipts and disbursements. As this 
department was one of the most expeusive, as well as one of the 
most interesting of the Association, why this silence ? Exhibitors 
were laid under contribution to pay carpenters’ and other bills, and 
they naturally want to know how their money was laid out. It is 
asserted, unofficially, that the amounts levied on exhibitors were re- 
funded. One naturally supposes that the treasurer of the exhibit, 
whoever he was, would be good authority on this matter. Who is 
he 2? Why does he not report ? Why is the volume of Proceedings 
silent on this point, while it gives bounteous information on all 
others 2 Will you not, Mr. Editor, stir this silent treasurer into 
explanation ? By so doing, you will satisfy many in the northwest, 
where a large number of exhibits were furnished, SILEX. 

St. Paul, June 10, 1885. 


In reply to the very proper inquiry of ** Silex,”’ I will state that 
a detailed report of the treasurer of the National Educational Ex- 
position was received at our office, too late for publication in the 
Proceedings for 1884, It is audited by Chas. O. Thompson, 
Lucius Fairchild, and Larkin Dunton, auditing committee, and 
will be presented to the Directors at Saratoga. 
T. W. BIcKNELL, 


Accompanying the report was the following letter : . 


LA Fayette, Ind,, March 2, 1885. 
Hon. Tuos. W. BIcKNELL, Prest. N. T. Assoc., Boston, Mass. : 
Dear Sir :—Inelosed herewith I send you a copy of my report as 
Treasurer of the National Educational Exposition, as certified to by 
the auditing committee appointed by yourself. I desire it inserted 
with the other information concerning the ition in the forth- 
coming report of the meeting at Madison, Wis. A similar copy 
was handed to Dr. Smart, Jan. 15. Please notify me of the receipt 
of this, and oblige. Yours very truly, 
E. E. Smiru, Treas. Nat. Ed. Expos. 


The Report is as follows : 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


EXPOSITION. 
RECEIPTS 
1884. From Subscription. 
May 7, By subscription, Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. - $100.00 
From Commercial Exhibitors. 
July 14, Baker & Co., Indianapolis, - - 10.00 
July 14-17. W.A. Mowry, sales of space in the rotunda of Capitol, 228.00 
Union School Furniture Co., Chicago, - - 50.00 
“ “ Ward & Howell, Rochester, N. Y. (carpenter work). . 25.00 
“ “ L. D. MeIntosh, - - : - - . 10.00 
L. D. Allen, - - - - 5.00 
R. E. Bean, - - - - - - 5.00 
“ J. H. Read, - - - - - - - 2.50 
. Sherwood & Co., - - - - - - 5.00 
“ E. Remington & Sons, - - - - - - 5.00 
Jas. W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, - 50.00 
Total from Commercial Exhibitors, $395.50 
Received from Non-Commercial Exhibitors. 
July 14-17. (Expense of carpenter work, etc.) 
” = From J. T. Merrill, LaFayette, Ind., - - - $ 5.00 
es ** Tilinois Industrial Univ. (Dr. Peabody), - 10.00 
“Towa State Exhibit (H. Sabin), - 25.00 
“  Yndiana State Exhibit (J. W. Holcombe), 15.00 
“Mass. Inst. for Feeble Minded Children, - - 5.00 
Wisconsin State Exhibit (W. E. Anderson), - 10.00 
: “  §8t. Louis Manual Training Sch. (Prof. Woodward), 15.00 
¥ “Mass. Institute of aucnneregy (Prof. Ordway), 10.00 
“ Minn. State Exhibit (B. M. Reynolds), - - 5.00 
“ Kindergarten Exhibit (W.N.Hailmann), - 30.00 
: “Exhibit in Art Hall (Prof. Perry), - - - 45.00 
“  Tilinois State Exhibit (Prof. Hull), - 8.00 
Total from Non-Com’l Exhibitors, $183.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts. 
July 14-17. From directories of exhibit sold by boys, - - - $1.57 
Summary. 
From subscription V.A., B. & Co., 100. 
“ Commercial Exhibitors, - - - - 395.50 
“ Non-Commercial Exhibitors, - - - 183. 
“Miscellaneous Sources, - - 1.57 
$680.07 
July 19, From N. A. Calkins, Treas. National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to cover a probable deficit, - - - 183.00 
Total receipts of Treasurer. - $863.07 
1884. EXPENDITURES. 
January, For stamps, telegrams, and blank-book, £3.00 
March, “ plat of Exposition Building, - - - 3.00 
May, “ expressage and telegrams, - 6.47 
June, “ girculars, wrappers,etc., - - - - 43.85 
Paid for postage and telegrams, - 6.00 
July 12, ** to James Robinson, laborer, 4 days, - - 6.00 
« Dennis Hughes, - - 6.00 
July 14, WR. Rosenstengel, “ 2% days, - - 2.50 
Merrill, messenger boy, - - - 
“ 15, boys for sweeping, as messengers,ete., - 1.15 
« WD. Parker, telegrams, - - 
“ «© WW. Pollard, (for placards), - - 18.00 
‘ « « WS, Perry (printing and postage), - 18.10 
W.W. Pollard (putting up placards), - 1.88 
. “«  « W.W. Pollard (sign for W. D. Parker), - 4.00 
Parker (bills of “Democrat” and Cantwell, 10.50 
16, Chas. Thomas, messenger boy, 50 
' 17, “ Jas. Bray (lumber and carpenter work), - 187.46 
‘ «“ “ Jas. H. Smart (postage, telegrams, etc.). - 08 
Jas. H. Smart, per bill rendered for personal 
expenses, etc. - 107.52 
18, Am’t returned to W. S. Perry (Amer. Miss. Assoc.) - — 10.00 
. “ other non-commercial exhibitors, 173.00 
“ Paid to E. E. Thomas, policeman, - - : 4.00 
. “ «© W. A. Mowry (postage, telegrams, etc.), 6.50 
H.R, Sanford (circulars, ete.), - 4.00 
W.E. Sheldon (expressage, etc.) - - 10.20 
“ office expenses, - - 3.30 
E. Smith, 6 mos. services as sec’y and treas., 50.00 
W.B. Burford, 2000 directories, - - 26.00 
Winona Normal School, - - - 3.85 
19, “ Jaborer (removing boxes), - 15 
a “ Jas. Bray (extra carpenter work), - - 3.00 
« Jefferson (hacks for Dr. Smart), 9.50 
Treasurer, (expenses remaining at Madison to 
close accounts), - - - : 5.00 
“ “ Jas. Bray (lumber and labor for rotunda, com- 
mercial exhibit), - - - - 10.80 
AUK. 5, Postage, expressage, drafts, - - - - 1.33 
S Letter-heads used (6 mos.), - - - - 2.00 
“op. 9, Spring, Emerson & Co. (blanks), - - - 4.00 
18, Paid J. 8. Burns (expenses Dept. 12), - 5.00 
Total payment of Treasurer, - $781.43 
Total receipts, - - - - - $863.07 
Total expenditures, - 781.43 
Leaving balance in Treasurer’s hands, - $81.64 
Paid by return to N. A. Calkins, Treas. N. T. A., - £81.64 


Examined and found correct: 
CHAS. O. THOMPSON, 
Lucius FAIRCHILD, 
LARKIN DUNTON, 


Dee. 22, 1884, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONVENTION 
AT NEWPORT. 


SPECIAL ROUND - TRIP TICKETS. 

At railroad ticket office ask for tickets to the American Institute 
Meeting. 

Special tickets to Newport and return, good to go from July 1 to 
9, and return from July 1 to August 1, inclusive, will be on sale 
at the stations named below. No round-trip ticket issued at these 
rates will be good for the return passage unless it bears the stamp 
of the secretary of the Institute. This stamp can be obtained at 
the meeting by the payment, of one dollar to the treasurer. 

Maine.—Portland, $5.00 by rail, and $3.50 by boat to Boston ; 
Saco, $4.50; South Berwick, $4.25. ’ 

New Hampshire. — Via Boston or Lowell: Concord, $4.50; 
Franklin, $5.25; Great Falls, $4.25; Keene, via Fitchburg, $4.00; 
Littleton, $9.05; Lawrence, via Boston, $2.50; Manchester, via 
Boston or Lowell, $3.80; Nashua, ria Lowell or Boston, $3.10; 
Rochester, $4.25. 

Vermont.—Bellows Falls, via Fitchburg, $5.15; Burlington, via 
Lowell or Fitchburg, $8.75; Montpelier, via Lowell or Fitchburg, 
$8.15; Northfield, via Lowell or Fitchburg, $7.90; Rutland, ria 
Lowell or Fitchburg, $7.00; St. Johnsbury, via Lowell, $7.45; 
St. Albans, via Lowell or Fitchburg, $9.25; Wells River via 
Lowell, $7.00; White River Junction, via Fitchburg, $6.00. 

Massachusetts.—Boston, $1.50; Fitchburg, via South Framing- 
ham, $2.75; Greenfield, ria Fitehburg or Boston, $5.50; Haver- 
hill, via Boston, $3.00; Lowell, via South Framingham, $2.50; 
Lawrence, via Boston, $2.75; Mansfield, via Taunton, $1.50; 
Middleboro, $1.50; Newburyport, via Boston, $3.00; Palmer, via 
Boston or South Framingham, $4.75; Pittsfield, via Boston or 
South Framingham, $7.00; South Framingham, $2.00; Spring- 
field, via Boston or South Framingham, $5.00; Taunton, $1.35; 
Worcester, via Providence and boat, $2.10. 

Rhode Island. — Bristol, $1.00; East Greenwich, ria Wickford, 
90 cents; Kingston, via Wickford, $1.30; Providence, via Fall 
River or Wickford, $1.00, via steamers, 60 cents; Woonsocket, 
via Wickford, $1.65, via boat, $1.25; Warren, $1.00; Westerly, 
via Wickford, $1.90; Wood River Junction, via Wickford, $1.60, 

Connecticut.—Bridgeport, $6.15; Hartford, via Boston, $5.50, 
via New London or Saybrook, $5.40; New Haven, $5.40; 
New Britain, via Middletown and Saybrook, $5.78, vic Bos- 
ton, $5.95, via New London, $5.65; New London, via Wick- 
ford, $2.80; Stonington, via Wickford, $2.20; Waterbury, via 
Boston, $6.75, via New London, $6.45. 

New York.—Albany, via Boston and South Framingham, $7.50 ; 
via Hudson River, $8.50; New York City, via Newport Line, 
$5.00; via Shore Line and Wickford boat, $8.00; Saratoga, via 
Boston and South Framingham, $8.50. 

Many ge! ny in each of these states are given in the circu- 
lar, which will be sent to any address by applying to George A. 
Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 

NOTES UPON THE ROUND-TRIP FARES. 


Rates from points on the Maine Central and Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroads in connection with reduced rates from Port- 
land, can be obtained by addressing Mr. F. E. Boothbay, General 
P r Agent of the former, and Mr. C. H. Foye, General Pas- 
a Agent of the latter, at Portland. 

rom points on the Connecticut River R. R. local fare may be 
paid to Springfield, where reduced rate tickets will be on sale. 
Passengers from south of New York will pay the regular fare to 
New York, where tickets will be on sale for Newport via ‘* New- 
rt Line’’ and via the ‘‘ Wickford Line.’’ The round-trip from 
*hiladelphia, however, via the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and the Wewputs Line will be $9.00. Reduced rates can be se- 
cured in other western and southern cities wherever a sufficient 
number of passengers may ask for them in advance. 

From Niagara Falls, Buffalo, and all stations on the ‘* West 
Shore,’”’ and ‘‘ New York Central and Hudson River’’ Railroad, 
tickets can be purchased to and from Albany and New York at | 
cent per mile each way. 

EXCURSIONS, 


A railroad ticket office will be opened near the audience-room of 
the convention, and a representative of the Old Colony Railroad 


00 | and Steamboat Company will be constantly in attendance to an- 
00|swer questions, and to sell tickets to members of the Institute for the 


following excursiohs and side trips : 
Excursions from Newport. 


No. 1. To Providence and return, 60 cents. 

No. 2. To Rocky Point and return, 40 cents. 

No. 3° To Wickford and return, 50 cents. 

No. 4. To Narragansett Pier and return, 50 cents. 

No. 5. To Block Island and return, 50 cents. 

No. 6. To Oak Bluffs and thence to Boston, $3.00. 

No. 7. To Nantucket and thence to Boston, $4.00. 

No. 8. To Boston and return, $2.50. 

No. 9. To New York and return, via Newport Line, $6.00. 

No. 10. To Saratoga, via South Framingham or Boston, $5.50; 
returning, $8.30; returning as far as Boston, $8.00. 

No. 12. To Saratoga, via New York and Hudson River, $5.30; 
returning to Newport, $10,00; returning to Boston, $9.30; return- 
ing to New York, $7.60. 

(Rates via New York are subject to change.) Tickets will be 
sold to the White Mountains at reduced rates. 


Side Trips from the Lines “of the Old Colony Ratlroad and Steam- 
boat Company. 

No. 1. From Myricks or Taunton to New Bedford and return, 
50 cents; to Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard and return, $1.50. 

No. 2. To Nantucket and return, $2.50. 

No. 3. Boston to Saratoga and return, $7.00. 

No. 4. New York to Saratoga and return, via Day Line Steamer 
going, Night Line Steamer returning, or vice versa, 35.40. 

For excursions from Saratoga see JOURNAL of May 21, p. 329: 

Arrangements have been made for the redemption of return cou- 
pons ing over the Old Colony Railroad and Steamboat Com- 
y’s Line, from members who may wish to purchase Saratoga 

excursion tickets going via a different route than that by_ which 
they reach Newport. 
HOTEL AND BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS, 

The following rates, which are reduced in most instances to about 
half the regular rates, are good from July Ist to 15th, inclusive. 
They are for those only who are members of the Institute, and who, 
upon settlement of their bills, present the certificate of membership ; 
in all other cases the full price will be charged. Application should 
be made early. 

Ocean House, Bellevue Avenue, the headquarters; rates for 
ladies, $2.25; for gentlemen, $2.50; for members rooming alone, 
$3.50 a day. 

Aquidneck, Pelham street, five minutes’ walk from the meet- 
ings; rates $2.25 a day, and $3.00 for those rooming alone. 


Cliff Avenue Hotel and Cottages on the Cliffs, ten minutes’ walk 


from audience room; same rates as at the Aquidneck. 

Perry House, Washington Square, eight minutes’ walk from an- 
dience room ; $2.00 a day. 

a States Hotel, corner Thames and Pelham streets; $1.50 
a day. 

Brayton’s, Pelham street; $1.50 a day. 

Clifton House, Bellevue Avenue; $1.50 a day. 

Park House; $1.25 a day. 

Channing House, 155 Thames street; rates $1.50 a day. 

Private accommodations in boarding houses and private families 
at 31.25 and $1.50 a day, may be secured on application to George 
A. Littlefield, secretary Local Committee. Such application may 
be made in at the office of the Supt. of Clarke 
street, rear of Armory, until 6 p.m., July 6, and after that at the 
office of the Local Committee in the audience room of the conven- 
tion. For further information send to George A. Littlefield, New- 
port, for circulars now ready. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


MAINE, 


— The action of the trustees at the recent commencement at 
Kent’s Hill was not exactly as reported. While Dr. Torsey was 
elected Emeritus Professor, no duties are attached to the office, nor 
is any salary connected therewith. He continues to act as general 
agent, with authority to appoint sub-agents. The amount given as 
os. is rather an annuity, in view of his past services for the 
school. 

— The graduating exercises of the Farmington Normal School, 
June 12, were attended by more spectators than usual. The state 
officials present were State Supt. of Schools, N. A. Luce, of Au- 
gusta; ‘Trustees Hinckley of Gorham, Philbrook of Castine, Rich- 
ardson of Fryeburg, Merrill of Farmington; and Messrs. Locke of 
Portland, and Fernald of Wilton, of the Council. Supt. Luce con- 
ferred diplomas on the four graduates in the advan course, and 
the 26 in the regular course, 

— At Bradford Academy the valedictory was given by Miss Pond 
of Warren, Me. 

— Tufts College has conferred the degree of D.D. upon Rev. W, 
R. French, of Turner, Me. 

— Brown Universiiy has conferred the degree of D.D. upon Frank 
Tomlinson Haselwood, of the class of 1864, of Bangor, Me. 

— The anniversary of the Coburn Classical Institute occurs on 
the 25th and 26th inst., commencing with the exhibition of the 
middle classes on Thursday evening. There will be a meeting of 
the alumni and alumne on Friday afternoon. 

— The Sewall Greek and Latin prizes of Bowdoin College have 
both been awarded Mr. C. J. Goodwin, of Farmington. Mr, 
Goodwin had no competitors in Greek, but it took a second exam- 
ination to decide the Latin prize as between him and Mr, Austin 


ary. 

— Bowdoin College,— commencement, June 25. Large gifts 
were made, distinguished speakers addressed the alumni, and the 
corporation elected unanimously Rev. W. D. Hyde, of Patterson, 
N. J., a8 president of the college. 

— Bates College,—commencement, June 25. A class of twenty- 
two graduated, three of them being young ladies. This college is 


doing work that its faculty and friends may well be proud of. Its 
commencement exercises were of a very high order. 
— State College at Orono,—commencement, Jane 25. A good 


class was graduated. This institution is doing good work in its 
special field. 

— The graduating class of Bowdoin College numbers 28." The 
following degrees were conferred out of course: D.D.. Rey. Sylvester 
Burnham; LL.D., Chief Justice John A. Peters; LL.D., Associate 
Justice Charles W. Walton; Ph.D., James A. Burns, 62; A.B., 
Wm. Baker, ’47, deceased ; A.B., Philip G. Brown, ’77; A.M., 
Dr. P. H. Ingalls, °77. Several members of *82 also received the 
degree of A.M. Prof. C. H. Smith was appointed to deliver lect- 
ures before the seniors on public laws and political economy, Prof. 
Avery to perform the duties of the Winckley professorship in Latin, 
with assistance of special instruction as temporary measures. 

— At Orono, June 25, occurred the examinations of candidates 
for admission to the Maine State College. and class day exercises at 
2p.m. Class day exercises ended the commencement in the after-- 
noon. A large audience was in attendance, and everything passed 
off in an excellent manner. The oration, Geo. L. Hanscom; his- 
tory, Henry T. Fernald; prophesy, F. E. Manter ; address to the 
undergraduates, A. H. Keyes ; valedictory, George Chamberlain ; 
class ode, L. G. Paine. Andrews’ orchestra of fourteen pieces fur- 
nished excellent music. In the evening the faculty gave a reception 
in Memorial Hall to the graduating class, alumni, and friends of 
the college. 

— The public exercises of the graduating class of Portland High 
School e place Thursday, at 2.30 o’clock p. m., July 2. The 
written examinatians of the school oceur during the preceding week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Dartmouth College held its commencement June 22, and ded- 
iecated two new buildings,—the Rollins Chapel and the Wilson Li- 
brary. A large number of the alumni were present. The Phi 
Beta Kappa elected as honorary members, Prof. C. H. Charchill, 
of Oberlin College ; ex-Gov. B. F. Prescott, and Edward C. Carri- 
gan, of Boston. This honor is much desired by graduates who did 
not win it on their college marks. 

— At the junior prize exhibition of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary, Miss Emma Thresher, of Claremont, N. H., took 
the prize for the junior oration on “The Greek Question.’’ Miss 
Thresher has studied Greek for two years, and the remarkable fact 
appears that a young lady student of this ‘‘ fossil language ’’ has won 
her laurels in the face of the arguments of Charles Francis Adams 

ainst this ‘‘ college fetich.”’ ‘The seminary graduates seven, one 
of whom, Miss Murpitt, of Plymouth, N. H., will enter Welles- 
ley. The school has numbered 125 students during the year, and 
has the promise of a very prosperous future. 

— Another class graduated at Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, June 18. Rev. F. P. Tompkins conducted the devotional 
service, and Rev. ©. A. Downs presented the diplomas. 


VERMONT. 


—Sixty young men and women graduated from St. Johnsbury 
Academy, June 19. Rev. H. T. Fuller of Worcester, a former 
principal, made the address, and the usual orations and essays, all 
of a high order, were delivered. Thaddeus Fairbanks, now in his 
ninetieth year, presented the diplomas. 

— Goddard Seminary at Barre, Beaman Academy at New Haven, 
Barre Academy, Norwich University at Northfield, and the State 
Normal Schools at Randolph, Johnson, and Castleton, are institu- 
tions that have attained to the front rank among the schools of Ver- 
mont. Not less than 300 students were graduated from the college 
preparatory schools of the state this season. The roll of graduates 
is probably larger than for/a number of years, There were 50 
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— from St. Johnsbury Academy, 30 from the Burlington 
igh School, 19 from Vermont Academy, 13 from the Bellows 
Falls High School, 10 from the Rutland High School, 8 from the 
Vermont Methodist Seminary, and good-sized classes from Goddard 
Seminary, Norwich University, Black River Academy, Barre Acad- 
emy, and St. Albans, Brattleboro, Montpelier, St. Johnsbury, 
Windsor, and Springfield High Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The rapid growth of the Sherwin Grammar School of 
Boston, a school for boys and girls, has necessitated the forming of 
a new district, and the erection of a new building called the Hyde 
Grammar School, in honor of George B. Hyde, a former master of 
this city, and at present a member of the School Board. 5S. C. 
Stone, principal of the Sherwin since its organization in 1871, and 
one of our most honored masters, has been transferred to the Hyde 
School. Frank A. Morse, former sub-master under Mr. Stone, 
has been elected to the mastership of the Sherwin. Mr. Morse has 
been in the service of the city twelve years, and has proved a faith- 
ful and efficient teacher. His unanimous election to this position 
of honor and trust is a just recognition of his merit by the School 
Board. John R. Morse has been elected to fill the sub-mastership 
of the Sherwin. He has been for a number of years master of the 
Boston Farm School. He is a gentleman of experience, a model 
disciplinarian, and very successful in his profession. Elizabeth B. 
Walton has been elected to the first assistant’s position in the Sher- 
win. She has been connected with this school as second assistant 
since 1875, and gives another illustration of merit by the School 
Board. The Hyde School is to be for girls, and the Sherwin here- 
after for boys. 

The term reception of the New England Conservatory of 
Music occurred at the building in Franklin Square, June 25. The 
occasion was of a very festive nature, and attracted a large number 
of the interested. The rooms and spacious corridors were thronged; 
and the young ladies in their elegant toilets made a picture that was 
very attractive. The concert was given in the dining-room, which 
proved entirely inadequate to accommodate those present. After 
the concert an art exhibition was given of the work of the students, 
including sketches in crayon and water color, oil paintings, and 
paintings on china and plaques, the whole forming a very interesting 
exhibit, and conveying an excellent idea of the scope and success of 

he work. 

The Boston Normal School graduated a large and excellent class, 
June 30; numbering 84. No more useful institution than this can 
be found. Boston may well be proud of the work it does. 

—A and fine exhibit of drawings, by copy from the object, 
and original, also designs with sticks and splints, colored papers, 


clay work, ete., was made by pupils of the public schools of Quincy, 
at the town hall on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week. ; 
This branch of education has been taught but three and a half years 
in the schools of the town, and consequently is not fully ee 
except in the higher grades; but there the work is excellent. But’ 
it is in the primary grades that the marvelous work is shown. It 
is surprising what original and unique designs, objects, and draw- 
ings some of the children have produced, and what intense interest 
they have shown in their work. 

— Though South Berkshire Institute was incorporated in °56, 
and has since then sent out many students, it has never had a re- 
union save of one or two of its classes. Through the efforts of 
Frank D. Hallett, of Winsted, Ct., and Robt. G. Fitch, of the 
Boston Post, a general and informal reunion was brought about 
June 18. There were nearly two hundred present, many of them 
who came here in the early days of the school. They swarmed in 
and about the building and on the beautiful lawn in front. There 
was a deal of hand-shaking and a talking over of old school days. 
Six out of the class of ’69 were present, which is half of the living 
members. Only one of the former teachers of the school, Mrs. 
Dresser née Fitch, was present. The group was photographed. 
About one o’clock the first installment sat down to a most ample 
dinner provided by Landlord Tuttle. There were no after-dinner 
speeches. In the evening some of the younger members of the 
school enjoyed a social dance. The reunion was so well liked that 
it is to be hoped another may be had at no distantday. The school 
buildings are now used as asummer hotel, and it is doubtful whether 
it is ever used again for school p 

— The State Agricultural Coll t, June 23, 
Ten young men were graduated. made by Gov. 
Robinson and others. 

— At Worcester Free Institute, twenty-five men were graduated. 


were 


In the afternoon Judge P. Emory Aldrich, the president of the 
corporation, delivered a eulogy upon the late Hon. Stephen Salis-' 
bury, the president and principal patron of the institution. Dr. D. | 
C. Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins University, gaye an elo- 


order by Prest. George 0. Shattuck, of Boston. Prof. G. T. Eaton 
quent and scholarly address upon the teaching of handicraft. 

— The Phillips Academy (Andover) Alumni Association’s second 
quinquennial meeting took place June 23, It was called to 
was chosen secretary pro tem, in place of the Rev. F. Johnson, who 
was absent owing to illness. The following were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: Prest.—Alpheus Hardy. Vice Prests.—G. O. 
Shattuck, P. H. Sears, Horace Fairbanks, Moses Merrill, Franklin 
Carter, John Kennett, W. G. Goldsmith, and Joseph Kimball. 
Sec.—Prof. G. T. Eaton. Treas.—Dr. 8. W. Abbott. Ex. Com. 
—W. A. Mowry, G. W. W. Dowe, G. W. Ware, W. H. Parmen- 
ter. Remarks were made by Prin. Bancroft; the Rev. F. F. 
Hazelwood, D.D., of Lynn ; Seas h Kennett, of Cincinnati ; Philip 
T. Nickerson, of Andover; Prof. Coy and Prof. Comstock, of 
Phillips Academy. A committee was appointed to purchase a por- 
trait of Prof. Morse, the telegraph inventor, who was a former stu- 
dent at Phillips, to be hung in the Association Hall. The secretary 
was instructed to inform the alumni of the result of the meeting’s 
deliberations, and also to notify them of the time when the next 
alumni dinner occurs. 

— The State Normal School at Framingham held its graduation 
exercises on Wednesday, July 1. The address was given by Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D.D. A large class graduated. This well known 
normal school is fully sustaining its high reputation. 

— The Massachusetts State Normal School at Worcester held 
its eleventh anniversary, Friday, June 26. The reading of gradu- 
ates’ theses took place in the morning, and the award of diplomas 
to the 16th and 17th classes, with accompanying addresses, in the 
afternoon. The annual address was given by Prof. Albert Hark- 
ness, LL.D., of Brown University; subject, ‘‘ Athens in the Age 
of Pericles.” 

— The State Normal School at Salem closed its sixty-second 
semi-annual term on Tuesday, June 30, with exercises of examina- 
tion and of graduation. The examination was held in the forenoon, 
and the graduating exercises in the afternoon. An excellent class 
received diplomas. The normal schools of the old Bay State are 
doing excellent work in lifting the educational status of the Com- 
monwealth to a higher plane, year by year. 

— Williston Seminary graduated 30 young men June 19, 11 of 
whom go to Yale and 9 to Amherst. e Board of Trustees has 
been thoroughly reorganized, with A. L. Williston as president. 
Prof. J. H. Sawyer will continue,to act as principal during the 
coming year, and Dr, Judson Smith, of Boston, is one of the new 
trustees. The Williston homestead has become the property of the 
school. 

— Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, observed its decennial, week 
before last, by a reunion of several hundred of its former students 
and present friends. Interesting addresses were made by several 
of the alumni and by Prof. H. M: Tyler, of Smith College, and 
Rey. Dr. B. K. Pierce. Every member of the graduating class has 
embraced the Christian life, most of them since entering the school, 
and the religious work the past year has been of a gratifying char- 
acter. 

— The graduating exercises at Mr. Moody's Northfield Seminary 
took place June 17 and 18. A new granite recitation hall, costing 
$15,000, whose appliances meet a long-felt need, wasopened. Rev. 
Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia, delivered an address on the ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of the Moral Nature,”’ and Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon spoke to 
the graduating class upon the work of women; while Mr. Moody 
gave as a motto to the 16 young women who leave the school the 
two words, ‘‘ Consecrate’’ and ‘‘ Concentrate.”’ 

— At the commencement exercises at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Dr. A. P. Peabody delivered an oration upon ‘‘ A Liberal 
Education,”’ in the course of which he made a plea for a proper rec- 
ognition of the dead langu The poem, written by Ellen Bur- 
roughs, was read by Prof.Churchill. Over three hundred students 
have been in attendance the last year ; 45 young women received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, one that of Bachelor of Literature, one 
the diploma of the school of music, and nine the degree of Master 
of Arts. Nearly two hundred works of art have been added to the 


gallery. 

— A class of nine graduated at Bradford Academy,—Miss Annie 
E. Johnson, principal—June 16, at the eighty-second anniversary. 
Six young ladies read essays, and there was an animated discussion 
on the ** Ten Cities of the United States.”” An interesting feature 
was the presentation of the portrait of Dr. George Cogswell, for 
many years president of the trustees. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached the preceding Sunday by Rev. C. F. Thwing. 

— The closing exercises of Monson Academy took place on the 
23d, with the graduation of 14,—the largest class for years. Dur- 
ing the past four years the school has more than doubled in num- 
bers, while a marked enthusiasm has been awakened for the clas- 
sical course. Mr. Cummings, the principal, now resigns, amid the 


universal ts of the friends and patrons of the school, and goes 
to Howard University, Washington. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— Mr. F. W. Tilton, head master of the Rogers High School, 
Newport, has been granted a leave of absence for a year by the 
school board. He will spend considerable time in Europe during 
his absence from the school. 

— The annual musical festival of the Providence grammar schools 
was held in Music Hall, Providence, Friday, June 19; Mr. B. W. 
Hood, conductor. Gov. Wetmore was present and spoke briefly. 
He was enthusiastically received by the school children, and as he 
left the platform he was lustily cheered by them. \ The children 
sang, at sight, a hymn, the music of which they had not seen before. 
It was composed by Prof. Stanley, the organist, for this occasion, 
distributed to the scholars in sealed envelopes, and these envelopes 
were opened in presence of the audience at a signal from the con- 
ductor. 

— Rev. Edward Everett Hale gave the oration, and Mr. George 
Fox Tucker the poem, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Com- 
mencement at Brown University. President Robinson announced, 
at the alumni dinner at Brown, that there would probably be no 
more salutatories in Latin at commencements, 

— The Friends School held their graduating exercises June 23. 
A large and excellent class received diplomas. The school-rooms 
have recently been refitted. Electric lights have been added through- 
| out the building, thus adding to the purity of the air and the quality 
of the light. The recitation-rooms, has have $1,300 in hand- 
some pictures and steel engravings added during the past year. At 
1 o’elock the invited guests adjournod to dinner in the large dining- 
hall of the school. The 228 students of this school are indeed for- 
tunate in the opportunities that are afforded them for education. 
No better of the kind can be found anywhere in this country. 

— The State Normal School graduated, June 26, a class of eleven 
young ladies and one gentleman. The total number for the year in 
attendance was 160. During the fourteen years of the school’s his- 
tory it has had 976 pupils, of whom 904 have been females and 72 
males. The number who have graduated is 341. The Providence 
Journal says: ‘‘ The Normal School has justified itself to the people. 
The graduates who have taken schools have, according to our infor- 
mation, proved worthy and useful members of their class, earnest 
and capable. They have exercised a common sense not always ex- 
hibited by those more prominent in 7 and power.”’ 

— President Robinson preached the baccalaureate at Brown Uni- 
versity, June 14. On Wednesday forty-six young men received 
the degree of A. B., and eleven that of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Among the speakers at the Commencement dinner were President 
Robinson, Senator Aldrich, and Rev. M. R. Deming of Boston. 

— The most important work at the late Commencement of Brown 
University was Rev. Thatcher Thayer, D.D.’s discourse, Sunday 
morning in the First Baptist Church commemorative of the life, 
labors, and character of the late Prof. George I. Chase, LL.D. It 
was singularly truthful, felicitous, and appreciative. The perora- 
tion rose to a lofty strain of eloquence. 

— Newport High School graduates a class of 12,—6 ladies and 
6 gentlemen,—and the exercises occur in the Town Hall, June 19. 
The class have taken a new departure in rendering the entire pro- 
gram themselves, without any outside help of orchestra at a large 
expens@, as in the past years. About $200 worth of philosophical 
apparatus and reference-books have been procured during the past 
year, the funds being obtained by a series of entertainments by the 
pupils. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— The State Normal School has been doing good work the past 
year. It has a kindergarten with forty children from three to six 
years of age, under the charge of Miss Clara Mingens, aided by two 
members of the senior class. It has three model schools, number- 
_ing, each, forty pupils. No. 1 is under Miss Luddington, No. 2 is 
,in charge of Miss Kemp, and No. 3 is taught by Miss Paige. The 
senior class numbers twenty-five pupils. One-third are assigned to 
each model school daily,—two at a time; that is, each school has 
four couples during the day. The scientific classes of the Normal 
are in charge of Prof. Morrell, who has the best apparatus, and is 
making of this important department a great success. Miss Atwood 
is giving great satisfaction in the department of mathematics, and 
Miss Carlisle in geography and gymnastics. The principal, Mr. 
Carroll, has gradually introduced changes and modifications into 
the plan and working of the school, and all departments are now 
conducted with much enthusiasm and great success. The library 
numbers 3,000 volumes. The commencement exercises were held 
June 19, when a large and promising class was graduated, with 
interesting exercises. 

— Yale held its commencement June 24, and graduated a class 


~ STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 


STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Author of 
“ A History of American Politics ;’’ Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 12mo. 

This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other school histories. principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
net a story book or a picture book. It simply tries to 
teach the boys how to vote, and does not try to teach 
them to fight Indians. or each other, or to become presi- 
dent or commander in chief. 


It will be published about July 15. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 50 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


524 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


INDIGESTION CURED. 


I suffered for more than five years with indigestion 
scarcely able to retain the simplest food on my stomach, 
I declined in fiesh, and suffered all the usual d 
sion attendant on this terrible disease, At last, faili 
to find relief in anything elee. 1 commenced the use o 
Swift's Specific he medicine toned up the stomach, 
strengthened the digestive organs, and soon all that 
burning ceased, and I could retain food without diffi. 
culty. Now my health is good, and can eat —s in 
the shape of food, and digest it without difficulty. Take 
the prescribed dose after et. 

ANN, No. 14 Ivy 8t. 


JAMES 
For sale by all druggists. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., 
N. ¥.; 157 W. 23d St. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOME WANTED, 
Within 30 miles of Boston, for a bright, intelligent. af- 
affectionate, American girl of 14; not without faults; 
psrents living; references required ddress 

527d P. O, Box 140, Milton, Mass. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical exeoution, and general 


adaptabiis 
he immed: and phenomina! popula 
and money that have ten Javished upon them. 


to school use, are the best readers now published. 
success these books 


the ex ture of time 


They have already Lee: adopted for and and are now in use as text-books in in the public 
BOSTON, NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL” Mass. 
NEW YORK, ALBANY. WN Y., SALEM, MASS. 

BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., LAWRENCE, MASS. 

PHILADELPRIA, NEWBURGH, N. ¥., NEWBURYPORT, M 
WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MA83., LOUCESTER, MASS, 
JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER. MAS8S., NASHUA, N. 
NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MA83S., CONCORD, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARBRD,—Tuxz FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


department of the United States for exclusive use 
Retarnablie s 


in the schools of that Department, 
pecimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 


or teacher who desires to examine them with a view to their introduction. 
descreptive 


[iiustrated catalogue, with 


pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application. 


TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A Complete System of Graded Instruction in Vocal Music for 
Schools, comprising Charts, Readers, and Teachers’ Manual. 


Tae 
FIBST READER, For Primary schools, Beau-;} THIRD READER. Supp’ement. For Ladies’ 
tifally illustrated. Seminaries, Choral societies, etc. 


SECOND READER. For Intermediate and| TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Explaining and illus- 
Grammar Schools. Illustrated. trating the use of the Normal Music Course. 


THIRD READER. For Gir's’ Grammar and : : 
High Schools, Female Voices. Illustrated. NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, First Series. 
Drill Exercises in Pitch and Time, nine keys. 


FOURTH READER. for Grammar and High 
. NORMAL MUSIC CHARTS, Second Series, 


Schools. Mixed Voice 
FIFTH READER (in press). For High - 
Choral Societies, ete. ) one, two, and three-part singing, 


From Dr, E. TOURJEE, Director, New England Cenxervator f Music, Franklin 
Square, Boston: “I take learure in commending the Normal Music ‘Goumne, oF ded Series, b 
EE Hol. It has been in daily use in our classes since first published, and wi 


Messrs Jobn W. Tuftsand H. 
the highest satisfaction.” 

From A. G, BOYDEN. Principal. Mass. State Nermal Scheo!: “ We find the Normal 
indicates. Is places the teaching of music on the true basis, and makes it easy of 


From F. LL, DIMAN, Director of Music. New Bedferd 


Maes: am very glad to expres? 
my satisfaction with the‘ Co: 
than any other I have seca.” (introduced Sept , 1883). Itis much better as an educational series in music 


Uy Favorable terms for introduction and exchange. Send for special price-list. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL is filled with valuable suggestions and explaua- 
tions as to the best methods of teaching Vocal Music. A c will be sent 
post-paid to any teacher on receipt of 40 


WM. WARE & CO., 
30 Pranklin St,, Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
9 Bond 8t.,N. Y. 


S.A. MAXWELL & CO., 
134 & 136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GB Teachers and School Officers should take note of the reduction of price of 


Tue Journat Educational Portraits to 60 cents each. 


| 
ges, and towns throughout the United States i 


July 2, 18865. 
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= 


of 122 A.B’s. It is co 
College to Yale University. 

_ Trinity College held its commencement June 25. Gov. Harrison 
made an r-dinner speech, and Bishop Williams, who graduated 
fifty years ago. President Porter responded for Yale. 
other speakers. : 

— The Connecticut Literary Institute, at Springfield, 
a class of ten, six young men and four young ladies. 

u 


old, tried, and successful preparatory school. 


CoLORADO.—Prineipal F. E. Irwin, of La Junta, is unanimously 
re-elected for another year. A new room will be furnished for next 
year’s use. Chas. S. MeMurray, formerly principal of the Emer- 
son building, Denver, is the newly appointed principal of the Pueblo 
high school. A wise selection, as Mr. Me Murray is a fine instructor 
and thorough scholar. He recently returned from one of the lead- 
ing German universities. The colleague of the writer, the pop- 
ular superintendant on the north side of the Arkansas river, Prof. 
McClurg, anticipates successful work during the ensuing year, and 
is planning carefully to that end. 


FLORIDA.—The meeting of the management of the Florida 
Chautauqua at Birmingham, Ala., June 18, was one of great in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Reports were made showing the institution 
to be in splendid financial condition and in good working order. 
A program more brilliant and complete than the one of last winter 
was formulated. Several new department schools were added. 
Detailed notices will be published in due time. One of the most 
encouraging and hopeful features of the work is the phenomenal 
interest taken by the best people throughout the ilo states. 
‘The Florida Chautauqua is everywhere regarded a complete suc- 
The attendance next season promises to be very large. 


cess. 


GEoRGIA.—A member of the Second Church in Waterbury, 
Conn., has recently given property in Quitman, Ga., valued at $10,- 
00, to the A. M, A., for a school on the pattern of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and the ladies of the Waterbury churches have raised 
$1,000 with which to furnish a building for school purposes. 


ILLINOIS. —Northwestern College, at Naperville, had 387 stu- 
dents in all departments last year. At its com t, on the 
llth, there were twelve graduates. Prof. H. H. Rassweiler has 


been made president. 


INDIANA.—Co. Supt. J. C. Maepherson, of Wayne, was re- 
elected for the sixth time. This is a deserved compliment, as it 
would be hard to find an equally faithful and efficient officer. There 
will be a contest over the superintendency in Martin County. W. 
‘T’. Mitchell was declared elected by the trustees, but the friends of 
Mr. Cornwall claim the election. . T. Fry, ex-superintendent of 
the Crawfordsville schools, was.elected superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County. 


low A.—A bout one-third of the schools in Des Moines County are 
not in session in the spring, they having had the number of months 


— For the Teachers’ Convention at Saratoga, take the Boston « 
Albany R. R., special train, with drawing-room car through from 
Boston to Saratoga. Leave Boston at 8,30 a. m., and reach Sara- 
toga at 4.25 p.m. Round trip, $7.00. Tickets for sale at 232 
Washington street, Boston. 


It is contemplated changing the name from Yale 


There aa 


| Fequired by law all in one term, beginning in the fall. 


he annual convention of county supts. and institute instructors 
will be held at Arnold’s Park, on the shore of West Okoboji Lake, 
Dickinson County, Ia. (about five miles south of Spirit Lake), July 
6-13, inelusive. The territory represented embraces 44 counties 
in northern and western Iowa. The program will provide for 


——- papers and discussions on the following range of topies: ‘‘ Exam- 
his is an | 


ination of Country Schools,’’ ‘‘ New Education versus the Old,”’ 
**County Educational Papers and Educational Columns,”’ “ State 
Examination Questions,’ ‘‘ Normal Institutes,—how Improved,”’ 
School Visitation,’’ Supplementary Reading,’ Educational 
Exhibits.’’ Upon the suggestion of the Supt. of Public Instruction, 
the subject of a state institute will be discussed during the session. 


KENTUCKY.—The colored Teachers’ Association and Institute 
will hold its annual meeting in Colored Ladies’ Hall, Lexington, 
Ky., July 6-10. The following is the program : 


Monday Morning, Joly 6.—Annual Address, by the President. 
Lecture by Col. F. W. Parker. Conversation and Questions on the Lecture. 
Evening.—Duties of Parents and Citizens to the Commonwealth; J. 8, Hath- 
away, Berea. Place of Natural Science in a Course of Study; C. W. Houser, 
Louisville. Needs of the Common Schools; C. C. Monroe, Lexington. Dis- 
cussion and miscellaneous business. 

Tuesday Morning, July 7.—Discussion on Prof. Parker's Lecture, led by 
Prof. J. M. Maxwell. Afternoon.—Lecture by Col. F. W. Parker. Conversa- 
tion and Questions on the Lecture. Zvening.—Educational Reformers; J. M. 
Maxwell, Louisville. Relation of the Kindergarten System to the Public 
Schools; Jas. B. McComwell, Lexington. Primary Instruction; J. J. C. Me- 
Kinley, Louisville. 

Wednesday Morning, July 8.— Discussion on Prof. Parker’s Lecture, led 
by Prof. W.J. Simmons. A/fernoon.—Lecture by Col. F. W. Parker, Con- 
versation and Questions on the Lecture. rening.—Federal Aid to Common 
Schools; W. H. Mayo, Frankfort. Higher Education of Women; Hattie 
Warfield, Lexington. 

Thursday Morning, July 9.— Discussion on Prof. Parker's Lecture; led by 
Prof. W. wag Afternoon.—Lecture by Col. F. W. Parker. Conversa- 
tion and Questions on the Lecture. Hvening.—Educationat Status and Needs 
of the Colored People; W. T. Peyton, Louisville. Progress of the Colored 
People since 1874; Prof. W. J. Simmons, Louisville. Address; Hon. J. D. 
Pickett, State Supt. 


Afternoon.— 


KANSAS.—Five graduated from Washburn, College, Topeka, 
last week,—Dr. Peter McVicar, president. The attendance of stu- 
dents the last year, including all departments, has been 250. A 
beautiful and substantial library building, at a cost of about $20,- 
000, is now in process of construction. It is to be called the Bos- 
well Memorial, in memory of the late Charles Boswell, of West 
Hartford, Conn. A new edifice for young women will also be 
erected this season, at a cost of $10,000. 


MicHiGAN.—The annual commencement of the Hancock High 
School took place Friday evening, June 26. There were 
seven graduates,—all girls. Three hundred and forty-eight per- 
sons took degrees at the Michigan University at the late commence- 
ment. No small classes there! 


New York.—A class of 34 received the baccalaureate degree at 
Vassar College, June 10. Five graduated from the school of paint- 
ing, ten from the school of music, and two received the second de- 

in arts. From the New York grammar schools 1,057 boys 
applied for admission to the College of the City of New York, this 
month, of whom 638 reached the standard, 75 per cent., and were 
admitted. The college is steadily raising its standard of useful in- 
struction, and the applicants yearly increase in number. 


JERSEY.—Princeton celebrated its 138th commencement 
on the 17th. The college numbers nearly 500 students. ‘The grad- 
uating class, which entered with 148 members, numbered 108, Of 


Pennsylvania. They have chosen professions as follows: Law 31, 


medicine 15, business 14, and theology 10. The attendance from 
abroad included many distinguished persons. ‘The order of the ex- 
ercises was as follows : William Brown Mellvaine, of [linois, 
delivered the Latin salutatory; James Wilson Bayard, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the English salutatory; and James Harlan Cleveland, of 
Kentucky, the philosophical oration ; the master’s oration was de- 
livered by John Grier Hibben, of Illinois, class of 1882; the vale- 
dictory was delivered by Clarence Walworth McIlvaine, of Vermont. 

Rutgers College celebrated its 115th commencement on June 17. 
The graduating class numbered 20. The degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on nine graduates, and that of Civil Engineer on four. 


Ou1o.— The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., July 7T-®. 


Program of the Superintendents’ Section. 
Tucstay July 7, 9 a. m.—Inaugural; Alston Ellis, Sandusky. Address, 
pe Training as a Preparation for Teachers,” W. J. White Springfield. 
scussion. 
2.00 p. m.— Address, “ Defects in our Dompnicory Law, and Remedies Sug- 
gested by the Laws of other States; Hon, L. D. Hrown, Columbus. Discus- 
sion. Address, “ A Weekin my Schoolrooms;” E. B. Cox, Xenia. Dise on. 


Program of the General Association. 

Dednestion, 9.00 a. m.—Inaugural, Prest. A. Schuvler, Baldwin University. 
Address, “ Training of the Will.” B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland. Discussion. 

2.00 p. m.—Address, “ What Can Teachers do to Secure Proper Home Edu- 
eation T. E. Orr, Discussion. Address, Character and Im- 
portance of Primary Work;” Miss Kate 8S. Brennan, Cleveland. Discussion. 

Thursday, 9.00 a. m.—Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle: Report of Secretary, 

Short Statements from Representatives of Coun 

of Teaching;” E. E. White, Cincinnati. 
ndrew J. Rickoff. 


E. A. Jones, Massillon, 
Circles. Address, Philosoph 
2.00 p. m.— Annual Address; 


Urau.—Hammond Hall, at Salt Lake, was packed at the elos- 
ing exercises of the academy there under Professor Benner, who 
awarded the diplomas. The enrollment for the year reaches 280, 
and, including the New West schools in the city, the attendance 
has been upward of 600. 

West VIRGINIA.—The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Keyser, Mineral Co., commencing Tues- 
day, July 7, and continuing three days. Bernard L. Butcher is 
president ; F. H. Crage, secretary. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo, Wis. 

WIsconsiIn.—Science Hall, one of the buildings of the State 
University at Madison, was burned last winter, and the board of 
regents have decided to rebuild it only as far as the water table the 
present year,leaving the work to be completed next year. Machine 
shops and chemical laboratories will be constructed this season. 
| Graduating exercises occur at Ripon College, July 1. At Madi- 
Son, June 24; at Beloit, July 1. Fifteen hundred people at- 
i tended the graduating exercises of the Ft. Atkinson High School. 
Though not a large town, it supports one of our best high schools. 

The State University has reason to be proud of its representatives 
at Washington. Colonel Vilas, Senator John C. Spooner, and 
Representative R. M. LaFollette are graduates of the university. 


— Teachers attending the meeting of the National Educational 
Association, at Saratoga, should bear in mind that the Fitchb 
Railroad fast express trains leave Boston at 8.50 a.m, and 10, 
a. m., arriving at Saratoga at 3.35 p.m. and 5.15 p.m. The route 
of these trains is through the ovis Deerfield Valley, the famous 
Hoosac Tunnel, and around the shores of Lake Saratoga. Tickets 
and time-tables can be procured at 250 Washington street, Boston, 


these, 26 were from New Jersey, 23 from New York, and 21 from 


Fare for the round trip, $7.00. 


XPERIENCED SCIENCE TEACHER 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


wanted to instruct children how to observe and 
draw out of doors. Most know plants and birds or in- 
sects, and give a known naturalist as reference. Com- 
pensation a pleasant home for the vacation. 
5278 BOX 298, Newburgh, New York. 


WANTED, 
An instructor of the lower and higher Mathematics, 
Science, Frencb, German, etc., from European Univer- 
sities, desires an engagement ; best of references. 
Addreas PROFESSOR, 7 E. 7th St , Cincinnati, Obio. 


WANTED, 


A position to teach Natural Science with Laboratory 
work. Nine years experience, and best ef references. 
Address N. 8., 6 Pitman St., Providence, R, L. 


WANTED, 


A position by an experienced teacher as 
Instructor in English Literature and His- 
tory, or as teacher in Mathematics in 
high school or seminary. Position in 


Southern academy or college preferred. 
Good references. BE. SHARP, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


WANTED, 


A lady principal of a first-class (Mass.) mixed academy. 
Must be thoroughly educated. Classics, French, a line 
of History, Rhetoric, and Literature, with Botany and 
Physiology; in all about four hours a day, Salary $309. 
TRAM ORCUTT, M 
» Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t.. Boston. 


years 1877, 1879, 1880, 
address. ice, $4.00. 
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Bound Volumes 


"81, "83, sent te any 


Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares Boys for the vari Colleges and higher 
Schools of Science. The Fall Term will begin Se . 
ber 34. For Catalogue ad‘ress 

2271 J. H. SAWYER, A.M, Acting Principal. 


SUMMER BOARD 
On a farm among the hills, pleasant scenery, borders a 
lake, rooms large with firep!aces, terms $5.00 per week. 
For particulars address 
526 b 


GORDON AT KARTOUM. 


GENERAL GORDON’s JOURNALS AT KARTOUM. With 
an Introductory Narrative of Events; Notes by A. 
Ee@mont HAKE, cousin of General Gordon, and 
author of a biography of him; and several Appen- 
dices, including Letters to General Gordon from 
the Mahdi, and other documents of great intereat. 
Ilustrated with a Portrait of General Gordon, 
Maps, and a number of Diagrams from General 
Gordon's sketches. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $2 00. 


The remarkable character of General Gordon and of 
his mission to Kartoum, and the intense interest felt 
throughout the civilized world in his enterprise aud his 
fate, cannot fail to secure Instant and eager attention 
to his Journals from a multitude of readers. 


BOX 33, Camden, Maize, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent bly mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 
School of Methods. 


+ Term of three weeks, July 20th to Ang. 
pucciation.) Instruction given in 40 Branches by 
erry, Metcalf, Anderson, Carroll, Cooper and others. 
— on and learning pleasantly combined. 


Address 


Sth. meeting 
Profs. Payne, diet, Hott 


Tuition 
CUAS, F. KING, Manager, bOSTON HIGALANDS, MASS. 


of the National Educational 


» De Graf, 


and board low, Sixteen page Circular free. 


Saratoga Summer School, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Students, 
Eleventh Season, 

study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion 
af Descriptive Circular free. 


Term of Four 


and all persons who have occasion to read or speak in pu 
July 30 to Aug. 15. Recreation 
ickets by rail and water at reduced rates. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prest., 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


blic. 
combined with 


WORK FOR VACATION. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, 


‘erms_and territory, THB NEW ENGLAND PUB 


of Both Sexes 


TO CANVASS FO 
LISHING COMPANY, 16 Hawiey Street, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS and PAPERS. 
Experienced canvassers easily earn 
from $10 to $30 a week. = 


SPHCIAL NOTICE. 


The series of CuAssics FoR CHILDREN now covers all the upper 
departments, and, when, in addition to Miss Turner’s Primer and Stories 
for Children, the course shall be supplemented in the summer by Miss 
Stickney’s Primer and First Reader, and Second Reader, and Miss 
Wiltse’s Stories for Kindergarten and Primary Schools, it will be complete 
for all grades. 

It has been our aim in this series to present the authors as complete as 
possible. Several of the works appear entire. Others have been abridged 
as little as was necessary to adapt them for school use. 

Since only one out of every twenty-five pupils in our public schools ever 
receives the advantages of the High School, it is important that the other 
twenty-four should have some knowledge of the rich stores in good books. 

The authors selected easily hold the first rank among English writers,— 
pure in thought and style. 

Not only have we sought to give the best literature, but to give it in 
the most attractive form, in large type, on good paper, and substantially 
bound, at a price within the reach of the poorest scholar in the land. 

We are not able to present these books for examination as freely as we 
do our others, since the margin of profit is so much less. 

We will sell a single set of eleven volumes, in boards, put up in a box, 
at $3.90; in cloth, at $5 30. 

These books should find their way not only into the public school, but 
into every private school, home, and Sabbath-school library. 


GINN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


BOARD AT SARATOGA 
At Low Rates. 


tt NEW PUBLICATION! 

inn By JoHN SwRTT, au- 
Swett’s School Elocution, thor of Swett’s Meth 
ods of Teaching,” a Manual of Vecal Training 
in High Schools, Normal Schools. and Academies. 
Adopted by San Francisco Board of Education. Special 


attention of High School, Private, and all other Teach- 
ers is called to this fresh, original, and practical work. 


. 3 
oie San cisco, Cal. | Board can be had 


for 60 guests, during 
the meetings of the 
National Educational 
Association, at $1.25 
per day, two persons 
to occupy one room; 
20 guests at $1.00 per 
day,and 20 at $1.50 per 
day. Location central. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 429 
Roms, Ga., MARo# 10, 1885. 
Daring the two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 


him, L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
513 eow 2381, Charch &t., NASHVILLE, TENN. Address 
Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for DR. ROBERT HAMILTON, 
for PLA § ‘Giub, and Parlor. Best out. "Cat- 
PLAYS 8. DENISON, Obicago. Ill. Medical Institute, Saratoga. 


= 


FOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol XXII.—No. 2. 


Some 


Late Publications. 


Life and Letters of 
The Tinted Venus. 
Town Geology. 
Obiter Dicta. . 
Appleton’s Cyclopxdia for 1884. 
Glenaveril. Part III. 
New ed. . 
ucation. 


TH. 
Emory Upton. . 


Annual. 


Camp and Tramps. 
Science and Art of Ed 
Cholera. ‘ 
Book of the Sonnet. 2 vols. 
Collectors Hand Book. 

Pablic Library. Finding List . 
The History of the Surplus Revenue of 
A Second Life. Leisure Hoars Series. 
At Loves Extreme: 
Sanitary Suggestions 
Prayer and its Answers. 
Revised Version of the Old Testament Bible. 4 Parts 
Upon the Cast. 

Naturalists’ Wanderings. 
Annals of a Sportsman. 


. 


lssy. 
4 Shore and Sedge. 
Abbreviated Longhand. 

8 tions in Punctuation. 
The Ten Laws of Health. 
Micro-Chemistry of Poisons. 
Boy Life in the U. 8. Navy. 
Lilith. 


Complete 
Tourists’ Guide to the T. 8 
A Summer in Scandinavia. : 
Heart’s Delight. (H. F. 8. L , 473). 
Adrian Vidal. “ 
Asiatic Cholera. 

A Superior Woman. 
An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 


Publisher. Price 
Michel D Appleton & Co, N Y $2 00 
Anste “ ity 25 
Heilp Acad’y of Nat. Science, Phila 2 25 
B John B Alden, N ¥ 40 
D Appleton &Co,NY $5 to 8 00 
cw Bardeen, Syracuse, NY = 
e ‘ 
Bartlett H Bender, Y 30 
Hant Wm E Benjamin, N 5 00 
Longfellow “ “ “ 1 50 
Cincinnati Pub. Lib, Oblo 1 00 
Bourne G P Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 00 
Alexander Henry Holt & Co4N ¥ 35; 1 00 
Thompson Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Patton ank & 8 : 
& Bros, NY each 2 
Dun 
Turgénieff Holt & Co, N 1 00 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co, Bost ‘ = 
Ritchie J B Huling, Chicago, ll 26 
Black J BLippincott Co. Phila 2 00 
Wormley “ “ “ “ 7 60 
Clark D Lotbrop & Co, Boston 1 50 
Collier “ 1 00 
mp. 
Tal Nat. Temp. Soc. 
@ P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 45 00 
“ “ 2 50 
Stone Randolph & Co, N ¥ 1 2 
Gibbon Harper & Bros, N Y 20 
Wendt Wm. Wood & Co, N Y 1 00 
Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
Bowser D Van Nostrand, N Y 3 00 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The parent who sends his son into the 
world uneducated, defrauds the community of 
a useful citizen and bequeaths to it a nuisance. 


— The concentrated power and curative 
virtues of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia render it the 
most reliable and economical medicine that can 
be used. It contains no dangerours or harm- 
ful ingredients, and may be administered to 
patients of all ages. When you are sick, the 
best medicine that can be obtained is none too 
good, and is the cheapest whatever its cost. 


— Knowledge will ever govern ignorance, 
and the people who mean to be their own gov- 
ernors must arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives. 


— From Death’s Door. M. M. Devereaux 
of Ionia. Mich., was a sight to behold. He 
says: ‘‘I bad no action of the Kidneys, and suf- 
fered terribly. My legs were as big as my body 
and my body as big as a barrel. e@ best doc- 
tors gave me up. Finally I tried Kidney-Wort. 
In four or five days a change came, in eight 
or ten days I was on my feet, and now I am 
completely cured. It was certainly a miracle.’’ 

All druggists keep Kidney-Wort, which is 
put up both in liquid and dry form. 


— Opportunity has hair in front; behind she 
is bald; if you sieze her by the forelock, you 
may hold her; but if suffered to escape, not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again. 


—I was troubled with Chronic Catarrh and 
gathering in my head, was very deaf at times, 
had discharges from my ears, and was unable 
to breathe through my nore. Before the sec 
ond bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm was exhausted 
I was cured, and to-day enjoy sound health — 
C. J. Corbin, 923 Chestnut st., Field Manager, 
Philadelphia Pub. House, Pa. See advt. 


— The blessings of fortune are the lowest; 
the next are the bodily advantages of strength 
and health; but superlative blessings, in fine, 
are those of the mind. 


ADVicE TO MorTHuers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 


sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25cta. s bottle, 


— Revenge, at first, tho sweet, bitter, ere 
long, back on itself 


The simple and perfect Dyes. 
so simple and perfect for coloring as Diamon 


Dyes. Far better and cheaper than -_ other 

Dye. 10c.; Druggists sell them. S«mple Card 

for 2c. +n. ells Richardson &-Co., Bur- 
t. 


—No life is wasted unless it ends in sloth, 
dishonesty, or cowardice. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 
An old physician retired from practice, having had 
piasea in hands by an East India the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the s y 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a tive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
pm to make it known to his suff: feliows. Acta- 
by this motive and a desire to relieve human saf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French 
directions for preparing and using. 


addressin stamp, 
Morms, 140 Power's Block, 


mail 
Ww. 


“Balt Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BARTt 
LETT, Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Ar- 
School ; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction is also given in Oiland Water.color Paint 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Will be continued as usual. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mz. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools, 


For circulars, apply at once to 


G, H, BARTLETT, 


621 tf 27 Tremont Bow, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


Is not an attachment to a book agency, school-furni- 
ture store, or newspaper, having jor its object the 
“ catching of a few pennies ” to eke out the income of 
the year, and receiving only so much attention as can 
be spared from the more important work on hand ; but 
it is an independent business established and carried on 
in the interest of teachers and schools, and has for 
years occupied all the time of its manager,—a practical 
educator of long experience. This Bureau has now a 
national and established reputation. Its terms are very 
moderate and uniform, and its facilities are unsur- 
passed. We invite all well qualified teachers to regis- 
ter, and school officers who seek the best teachers and 
supervisors for any position, to correspond with us 

We pledge constant fidelity and earnest effort, in the 
interest ofall. Circularsand forms of application free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

16 Hawley St , Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


procured through 
your aid are doing most excellent work in their co- 
operative spheres. They are looking well and happy, 
and I have reason to believe are pleased with their posi- 
tions. I hope to retain them a longtime. When any 
v occur for the relief of which Ican apply to 
you, you will from 
‘Win, Supt. of Schools 
Feb. 14, 1885, 


‘ort Wayne, Ind. 
Prot. J. H 
ve en . J. H., recommended 
Director of Conservatory.of Music. Accept thanks 
your valuable assistance. C. R, Pomeroy, D.D., 
May 12,1885. Prest Callanan Col., Des Moines, Ia. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained th b 
the Scheel Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to “‘emy person 
im any study,’’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent . Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Li and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools an‘ families supplied with teachers 

Address THE OORRESPONDENOR UNIVERSITY 
AL, 162 La Balle St., Chicago. (AoTs. WANTED.) 

are the best and cheapest 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good quiet order Zach set contains 150 pretty ch 
credit cards, 50 large beautitul chromo merit cards, end 12 espe ele. 
gan artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set @c. 
)new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance 
address, giriting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 
5, 10, 15, 2) and 25e per dozen. . Large set samples Me. If you do 
not eare to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num- 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and we will surely please you. Price 
list, eter Maske return enve free, All postpaid by mail. 
Stam en. send a order, Fin ART BLISHIN 
Co., WaREEN, Pa. 


FRER. 


TABLET. 


5 and 10 cents. RULED and PLAIN. 


Four Beautiful 7-Color LITHOGRAPHS for Covers, 


POSITIVELY THE MOST ORIGINAL & TAKING DESIGNS IN THE MARKET. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER (C0. 


146, 148, 150 Centre Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Headquarters for Pads and Tablets of all kinds. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should securé copies of our Bmier- 


r Beries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen d Sete free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL -KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Author of “ The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” ‘Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 
** Teacher’s Manual,” “‘ Parents’ Manual,” etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CHAPTER I, be ag Fan Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; 1V. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schoois. 


Retall Price, 75c. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 7 5c. 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. 8S. LAURIE, AM, P.RSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and Histsory of Education in the University of Edinbargh. 


Comenius was both a philosopher an‘ teacher, and this : t of his life 
and his works that exist fn any guage. 
$1.00. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Princi of English and Classical School, 
Providence, R. author of various works, Historical, Educational, etc. 


This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-five “‘ Talks.’’ The 
book was written for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. 
Retail Price. 75 cts. 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY. 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Every Day.—Six Hundred Interestinz « ueries and 
Answers.— Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 
Over Hard Places —A Well Full of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 

A Sure Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Bol, are some of the good words spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 


Heips in the 
12mo, Index. . . . Retail Price, $1.00 
4 Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAY 
Professor of the Science andar of Education in My a of Preceptors, London. 
ITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


Ww. A 
The Rev. BR. 1 
This is a new and enlarged edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures 00 


be n used the Normal School P: Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Washington, and many toe, and the teachers of Boston, New York, 
Cheaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth, $ .75 


Cheaper Edition, (Paper Covers) 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Address 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘ 
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Maryland, My Maryland.” 


“ Pretty 
Lovely daughters, and 

‘* My farm lies in a rather low and miasmatic 
situation, and 

Wy wife!” 

“Who 

“ Was a very pretty blond !”’ 

Twenty years ago, became 

‘‘Sallow!”” 

Hollow-eyed!”’ 

‘‘ Withered and aged!’’ 

Before her time, from 

“Malaria vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

‘‘ A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I found 
that our little girl upon recovery had 

** Lost!” 

‘Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as a 
new-blown daisy. Well, the story is soon told. 
My wife, to-day, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I dosay it myself) as can be 


found in this country, which is noted for pretty 
women. And I have only Hop Bitters to thank 
for it. 

“The dear creature juet looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 

Hoping you may long be spa to do good 
I thankfully remain, C. L. James. 

BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 

May 26th, 1883 

None without a bunch of green Hops 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and 2ll Female Complaints. 

SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
ot ts THOUSANDS OF CASES 

terri diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


vt. 


Agents Wanted. 


TEACHERS! 


The Publishers of CorTaGE HEARTH,” a 
beautiful illustrated home magazine, of stories and 
poems by the best American Authors, and departments 
devoted to every phase of woman’s work, d 


in every town, to whom liberal and permanent 
Positions will be An canvasser can 


wu 


AGENTS WANTED os 
NEW BOOK, 

Containi the 

ONLY complete 

record of every- 

thing of import 

of the Enrmr Best History Civil War. 

WESTERN CONTINENT, down to March ‘6th, 1881. B. 
M. NEWMAN, M.A. Elegantly 
in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. Send for terms 


ance and inter- 
estin theHistory 

circulars. Address The Coburn & Newman 
os Co., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


aes AGENTS WANTED tr 


and Blograph y 


nLATFORM ECHOES, or LIVING TRUTHS for 
yo. Heart.” Now selling by thousands. A bran 
ust 

John B. Gough. 
grandest book isters i 

D. BBOTT, 

xtra T 


laughs overit. 640 “3s 
ALD, WORTHINGTON & Mariford, Conn: 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


SPECIAL interest is being taken in the vaca- 
tion or Summer School of the present season, 
several of which have already been noticed in 
Tue JOURNAL. We desire in this issue to call 
attention to the “Chautauqua Summer 
Schools” that begin July 11, and continue 
until August 21, 1885. 

Chautangua is the original recreative and 
educational Summer Resort on Chautauqua 
Lake, New York; the centre of an elegant 
literary and social iife; the first of many simi- 
lar movements in all parts of the land, and the 
one from which they have received their idea 
and inspiration. It is the seat of the world. 
wide ‘‘ Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle,” -~ the C. L.8.C,— which enrolls more 
than 50,000 readers, and provides more than 
thirty distinct courses of reading and study for 
persons of all ages and degrees of culture. 

The Sammer Schools, beginning July 11, 
1885, and continuing from three to six weeks : 
The ‘‘Chautaugua Teachers’ Retreat,’’ the 
** Chautauqua School of Modern Languages,’’ 
the “Chautauqua Academia of Latin and 
Greek,” the “‘ Chautauqua College of English,” 
the ‘Chautauqua School of Music,’”’ the 
‘* Chautauqua School of Stenography ’’(includ- 
ing Phonography and the Stenograph), the 
** Chautauqua School of Business,’’ the ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua School of Oratory,’’ etc., etc. 

The Assembly begins August 4,and continues 
until Augnst 24. Normal Class Work, Devo. 
tional Services and Bible Readings, Children’s 
Meetings, Missionary Institute, brilliant Lec. 
tures, Concerts, Recreations, Round Tables of 
the C. L. 8S. C., Temperance Days, University 
Days, Harvest and the Grand Army Day, etc., 
are the special features of this gathering. 
Prof. James H. Worman, one of the most en- 
thusiastic teachers of Modern Languages, is the 
director of the Summer School of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

In this school, German, French, and Spanish 
will be taught. The aim of the school is to ilius- 
trate the best methods of teaching the living lan- 


We advise all our readers who can, to visit this 

most delightful lake resort and enjoy the cul- 

ee and recreation it affords in rich abun- 
ance. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 

A. H. Anprews & Co, Chicago and New 
York, the largest School Supply furnishers in 
this country, have published a most useful lit- 
tle volame, suggestively called ‘* Look Within 
for Five Thousand Facts that Everybody Wants 
to Kaow.” It contains 75 pages of condensed 
information on Mechanics, Statistics, History, 
Medicine, Astronomy, Finance, Mythology, 
Education, Mathematics, The Bible, Politics, 
Agriculture, Religion, Science, Temperance, 
Trade, etc., etc. ; in fact there seems to be some- 
thing for everybody, and nothing that some 
one will not be glad toknow. It is embellished 
with a number of colored diagrams, and is by 
far the most valuable and complete Pocket 
Cyclopedia we have yet seen. It is offered 
for sale at the exceedingly low price of 15 cents, 
for which sum in stamps it will be sent post- 
paid by the publishers, A. H. Andrews & Co., 
Chicago and New York. 


Swasry’s BLACKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 


them as follows : \ 
experience, 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘“ In my 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 


to make a blackboard.’ . W. PARKER 


IMPORTANT. —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite = 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, saking the 424 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and rave $3.00 Carriage H 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 
Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictl 
first hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, 


— Everybody agrees that somebody must 
work. But if with the pen what more delight- 


fal oceupation then armed with Esterbrook’s. 
The stationers keep them. - 


guages, and to furnish instruction for students. | negree 


similar to European schools. 
ture in these three schools. 
to Peunsylvania Bar. 


tended laboratory work Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 


course in numerous subjects leadip 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicago, tll. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Branches : 

N. Y. City 158 EB. 65th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R, Horne, Manager. 

Nasbville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C, Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now haveS00 VACANCIES. and will recom- 
mend any good teacher to read Mad n any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We arefertablishing 
new branches. and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $2.00. Two Dollars will cover Regis- 
tration in all five of our Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches tsught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials, Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling 


Send Postal Card for Application-Form and Circulars. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 


Mead. Allays 
mm ation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 


& positive Cure. 
60 cts. at Dru 
60 cts. by mail 
Sample 


tered. Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, 


DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


I. Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course 


- Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (5) Geateay and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer 
ing, (d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, lead 
ing to B.8. and to technical degrees, P. .C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

Ill. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra. 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and tice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Pb.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four em English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, extended iastruction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

V. Oourse a) Music. Two-years’ graded course. 

8 


Mu 

VI. Medical School, Three-years’ graded course, 
with optional fourth year. M.D. 

Vil. Dental School. Two- years’ graded course. 
D D.S. 

Vill. Veterinary School. course 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea. 

IX. Law School, Two years’ consee, diploma admits 


of LL. 


X. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 


Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-years’ t graduate 
to degree Ph.D. 


In making inquiry please specify department‘ 
Ray JESSE Y. BURK, BSecre 
512q Univ. of Penn., West Philadelpbia, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

Pror, L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educationa! Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 

Yours most res fully, JUHN LEA 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, tral Univ. Pe 
For on-blank and list of testimonials, 
L. LANDIS Manager, 

631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools ents. Call on or address 


RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
240 (1) 3 U New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, » Or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
qos are ambitious, and want enmatting higher and bet- 
, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, a Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo, 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP.- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 a 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers. The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making application to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Tenchers’ cy can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 

BN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


525 b 
Successru.t TeacueERs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston Txacuens’ 
Acrnoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


TRENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 87., 
Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth College over, Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 
¥. A. WALEER, Prest. WessTeR WELLS, Sec’y. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880. 


The Central Educational Buread. 


1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. | POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8, FELL, Seo’y. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. G@z0. GANNETT, A.M. 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cxas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
= For circular and farther particulars apply at the 


ARTLETT, 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M For Both Sexes. 


AT WORCESTER. 
E. H, Principal. 
NORMAL 


MINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin 


with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDs, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 
WORMAL SCHOOL, 8aLum, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. Hagan, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL Mass. 
Por Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 138 


The Eastern Kdncational Buread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 
M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 


5i4tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 


16 Astor Place, New YORK. 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
“ calls for teachers ”’ at good salaries, 521 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


G0od >,Teachers Registered Free. 

100 vacancies (May 9th d more coming; !arge 
to $2500. Register Ferm 
for stamp. 
School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of 3 A Special and Ad- 
course years. 
vanced Course for classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information. T. J. MorGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


our plan and service better than any hitherto offered. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AveRY, Manager. 2 West 14th St., 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 
Aids teachers to secure desirable positions in the 
Enclose application 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
B.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Ricz, & Smiru, Principals. 


and \West, stamp for teachers’ 
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THE MOST NOTEWORTHY BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE SENTENCE AND WORD BOOK. 


4A GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, AND COMPOSITION BY THE WORD AND 
SENTENCE METHODS. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


os and Practice of Teaching,” “ hical Reader,” Natural History 
Author of “ Principles 


MOTTO: ‘ The letter killeth; but the spirit giveth life.” 


aa Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 23 
Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cents 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 00., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


sT. LOUIS, New York, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO.. ..... § .25 PUBLISH 

GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 215 Rolfe Shakespear 
WALWS OUTLINES OF ENGLISA HISTORY.......  .70 

HOLT?’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. od.) NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


50 
a Catalogues sent on application. 401 =z | 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 


Battles x» American Revolution. 


(17765 1781.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

By Henry B. CARRINGTON, M.A., LL. D., Col. U. 8, A. 
Price, $6. 


le 


712 pages 8vo, cloth. 
*,? A valuable work of reference for every teacher 


nd stadent of history. 
A. 8. BA & CO., Publishers. 


NES 
lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fe volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
peper covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 

cents. 

Il, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new Illustrated circular, address 
A. 0, STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Bostox, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
For Schools and Sunday Schools, Temperance, Musi- 
cal and other Meetings and Institutes. For ali, 
Ditson & Co. publish very superior New Music Books. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
Guxiey’s Lessons in Elem.Physielegy, 02.80 


Geitkie’s Lessons in Physical | 
im EKlem. Chem cry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


povente we ate 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. Worship (35 ots.) by ant an 
154 _122 Fourth Ave, New York Presk Piswere ty 
tt. 
THOS. NELSON & $0 NEW TORK.” For High Schools, The unrivalled Seng Greet- 


ing (60 cts.) by L. O. Emerson. 
best of Part Songs. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIEB, LL.D. . 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12m0, cl., $1.75 Instructions, and the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. The well-known and favor- 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, OL COMMON SCHOOLS, of 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series fer Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. Mistery Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary acme 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spl dly 
Illustrated for Ob: Teaching. 

Prang’s Celer Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. souee by Boston School Bd.) 

Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf's of { Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
sa For Catalogue and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


For Primary wish 
and sweet with nice poetry and music, Gems for 
Little Singers (30 cts.) by Emerson and Swayne. 


For Kindergartens. 
For Piano Players, ook ot pane 


Spee Cloth, $1.00 Boards.) Aiso, just ready, 
eaves of Shamrock, a choice collection of the 
most musical Irish airs, arranged for Piano. 


Justready. Bindergarten 
Chimes Bads, $1.25; Ul. 1.50, 


Mailed post-free for the Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’sS GEOGRAPEIESs 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FoR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Leresio PUBLICATIONS. 
loa Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 
Subscription 


song Foreign Periodicals. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Tremont St., Besten. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.. PUBLISHERS, 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


THOROUGHLY NEW and ORIGINAL! 
A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever is- 
sued; containiug 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 
gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 
eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
all parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopedia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are makin 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit a 
once. By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
Address A.J. JOHNSON & CO. 
41 Great Jones St., New York. 


Stone’s History of England. 


Porter & COATES, 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. BE. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 


@usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Bromfield 8t. TEACHERS WANTED. 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. 
WAGAR’S Mathematics. Routledge’s Historical Course 
| 16 astor Place, IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
ROYSE'S Ameri History NEW YORE. By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |UNITED STATES, ENGLAND. 
Arithmetical Carts. ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, TT1 Broadway. oa and Teachers will find this Series 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
Leighton’s Histery ef Rome; mond; im wy J STATES 


Keetel'’s French Course ; “ This book is wes beset, copiously illustrated, and 
tten, There 


most attractively is no book in the 
market filling its place.” 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w Lafayettle Pace, New York. 


lish ; 

Huatchisen’s Physiclegy and ene 
ILLIAMBS, Agt. H. MITH. 

24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. S. RISTOR & 
Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in abeve branches, 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEM&N & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


COURSE OF ©; 
G 
REQUIRED READINGS. — 2806. 


AND JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Bromfield St., 


805 Broadway, New Verk. 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele. $1.00 | College Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wilkin-’ 


Barnes’s 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. P. 10 sov, D.D 


PHILOSOPHY. SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Political Economy. By George M. Steele, LL.D.’ .60| Human Nature, By Lyman Abbott,D D. Paper, .20 
GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


send, D 
Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course,—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home —— Series Tracts 
ua Text-Books. Courses Nos. and 4 brace 25 Home College Series cn ae es 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VYEAR’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston School of Prof 
open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Or 
f to join the School will send names. 


ULY 9, to continne FIVE WEEKS. Students wishi 
Excellent board and rooms, For further information, address Ne. 7 ecaceon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Boston School of Oratory 19h year October 
ourses. Delsarte System of Expression. Complete Course Seal 1885, Two years’ and one year’s 
newest thought and methods. MOBES TRUE Principal. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


By A. P| STUNE, PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
» City of Springfe RACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANS 
FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 14 & 16 | PRACTIONL OF PENMANGHIP. 
This work is prepared with great care, in the light of | Astor Place, BUOKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 
along experience as a teacher of the qoutes, and will NEW YORK. RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
countey written in a style tointerest the pupil in the SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
main historical events without wearying him with a RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 32 DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public Hawi COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKERS, 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Glorcester,| Hawley St.,|  BLAIR’S RHETORIO. 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton , Malden, BOSTON THOMPSON’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; ° GREELEY’S POLITICAL EOONOMY. 
Meriden, Conn.; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grard LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
neators will do well to examine this book. Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. (New Edition.) 
pondence is invited. CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


School Room Wall Maps 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, = 


NEW 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(4 vols. $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam/’s Atlases vols.), 75c. to $35 
The (30 vols.), ‘75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 


Vy 
A 


1.35 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s clo. of ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and 8 -25 


Putnam’s Art 


Le English Classics 1.50 

Ireland’s Pocket Classical tio 
fur Haus und So 1.75 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logie 

Sturtevant’s Eoonomics. 1.75 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English IAterature 
Natural Theology: 1.50 


Chadbourne BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

SOWER, POTTS & OO, (UR NEW ani COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. INCLUDES 

Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. TEXT ‘ BOOKS 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse. 


1. Standard Arith. Oourse, Mi 

2 Union arith. Course, Com and | For and Theo- 
Brooks’s Geometry and nometry. PRACTICAL WORKS 


For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKINS WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publicattons. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* The abov 
will be sent free by mail to any one 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 3804 
nanuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Bey. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12m0, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley &t., Boston. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 
Crry Hatt, 


How. E. E. Wurrz,— SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 

Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITES ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a v-ew to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. FP. STHARNS W Agent, 8 Hawley St. Boston. 


tt 
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